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The Comvention . . . 


@ CLEVELAND CONVENTION PROGRAMS arranged by various member 
groups of the American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tions this year appear to be bigger and better than ever. @ The Coun- 
cil program offers top-notch key speakers and leaders to cover various 
phases of individual adjustment to life and work. @{ The NVGA 
program provides for presentation and discussion of a wide variety of 
timely topics in three general and twenty-one sectional meetings. 
@ The NADW, ACPA, and other programs appear to be in advance 
of their usual high standards . . . so turn to pages 427-440 for 
detailed information. 


Superintendents and high school principals who plan to attend the 
NEA convention . . . in Cleveland . . . with a little urging might plan 
to arrive there a few days earlier to attend some of the NVGA meet- 
ings . . . especially that of Saturday morning when Commissioner 
Studebaker tells how public schools may benefit through the new Occu- 
pational Information and Guidance Service in the U. S. Office of 


Education. 

The ideas and inspiration received through convention meetings 
and contacts are certain to provide renewed enthusiasm for all who 
attend. The Cleveland Convention should prove no exception to 


this rule. 


Every effort is to be made by OccuPaTIONs, the Vocational Gut- 
dance Magazine, to report . . . as completely as possible . . . the 
Cleveland Convention in the April number . . . a full month ahead of 
the schedule observed in other years . . . as an added service to readers. 
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Adjustment Service of Chicago’s High Schools 


GRACE E. MUNSON 


Director, Bureau of Child Study 
Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois 


ke FIRST responsibility of the 
American high school is the democratic 
education of youth. Therefore, any high 
school program for the guidance of youth 
must be arranged in accordance with the 
requisites of democratic 


must provide facilities for adjusting the 
machinery of universality so that the 
schools may supply these other necessi- 
ties for completely democratic education. 
Public education has been made universal 

through regimentation 


education. To be demo- 
cratic, education must 
be universal, including 
all the youth of all the 
people; it must offer 
equal opportunity to 
each individual pupil 
for the development of 
his unique endowment; 
it must preserve and en- 
hance personal sover- 
eignty which insures 
each pupil self-respect 
through mastery, com- 
pletion, and success in 


=" Aids to pupil self-guidance 
that are based largely upon 
studies and counseling methods 
applied to individual differences 
feature the recently launched 
“Adjustment Service’ now op- 
erating in all high schools of 
Chicago. Following a trial pe- 
riod the Service proved its value 
within less than a year, and now 
is on the verge of further ex- 
pansion as a vital contribution 
to the occupational adjustment 
of the city’s youth. 


and mass-teaching 
methods, but these have 
violated the other requi- 
sites. It then becomes 
necessary to turn our at- 
tention to the study of 
individual differences 
of pupils as the basis 
for manipulating edu- 
cational practices. In do- 
ing this, and in provid- 
ing guidance that serves 
every pupil, the class- 
room teacher — freed 
from the bondage of 


those knowledges and skills that he can 
master; and it must foster benevolent fra- 
ternity, for there is no benevolence in cut- 
throat competition for the highest place 
in the room, or grade, or school. 

The schools now fulfill the first requi- 
site fairly well—universality of education. 
But they have far to go before the other 
three are met. The guidance program 


keeping the class group on an even front 
of achievement — becomes the key man. 

The classroom teacher must have as- 
sistance in the study of individual differ- 
ences, in their interpretation, in the keep- 
ing of cumulative records, and in the 
preparation of the individualized learn- 
ing materials to be assigned to each pupil 
on his level of attainable success and 
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mastery. He must have access to the 
services of specialists, be provided with 
a specified time for individual counsel- 
ing, and a diversified curriculum that can 
be adapted to individual needs. 

The Chicago high schools are develop- 
ing a guidance program in accordance 
with these principles. We call it the Ad- 
justment Service. 


ADJUSTMENT SERVICE 


The Adjustment Service went into op- 
eration in all Chicago high schools in 
February of 1937, after an experimental 
try-out in eight high schools. It has been 
planned, promoted, and provided with 
facilities by William H. Johnson, Super- 
intendent of Schools. Various assistant 
superintendents, district superintendents, 
principals, and high school faculty mem- 
bers have worked out the special features 
of the program and have cooperated with 
each other in making it a success. The 
service has been sponsored and coordi- 
nated by the Bureau of Child Study. A 
W. P. A. project has furnished invalu- 
able aid. 

While each of the thirty-seven high 
schools follows established governing 
principles, the service is adapted in each 
school to meet the special needs of that 
school and its community, operating un- 
der the direction of the principal. 

In each high school one teacher, called 
the adjustment teacher, is freed from all 
class duties in order to give assistance to 
classroom teachers in the business of ad- 
justing education to individual needs. 
Each classroom teacher is provided with 
one period each day in which to meet 
pupils individually. This is called the 
adjustment period. 

The adjustment teacher is selected by 
the principal from the school faculty. The 
selection is endorsed by the Assistant 
Superintendent in Charge of High 


Schools, and by the Director of the 
Bureau of Child Study. Superior teaching 
ability, personality that insures service to 
others, and academic training in the gui- 
dance fields, are required. The adjust- 
ment teacher must have been a member of 
the school faculty long enough to know 
the school and the community, and must 
carry the respect and confidence of both 
teachers and pupils. 

The adjustment teacher is supplied 
with an office furnished with adequate 
filing equipment to carry individual cum- 
ulative folders for all pupils. He is re- 
sponsible for assembling data on indi- 
vidual differences and for making the 
data available to the classroom teachers 
during the adjustment period. Also, he 
is responsible for assisting the adminis- 
trative officers in organizing the adjust- 
ment period so that teachers may meet the 
selected pupils at appropriate times, find 
all facilities for the conference, and leave 
an account of the results of the confer- 
ence for use by other teachers or school 
authorities. A properly equipped confer- 
ence room adjoins the adjustment office. 

Those teachers who have specialized in 
various counseling areas may be pro- 
grammed for one or two additional ad- 
justment periods. They may see their 
own pupils during the regular adjust- 
ment period, and in the extra periods 
may be called upon by the other teachers, 
or by the adjustment office, for special 
types of work. Many high school teach- 
ers have taken guidance courses in the 
local universities in order to refine their 
counseling methods. Some have special- 
ized in career study; others in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of reading disabili- 
ties, etc. By programming these people 
for service in their specialties, the un- 
limited potentialities of the individual 
differences of the high school faculties are 
functioning in the counseling program. 
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During the adjustment period the class- 
room teacher may hold individual con- 
ferences with students, parents, other 
teachers, attendance officers, Bureau of 
Child Study psychologists, the adjustment 
teacher, school administrators, or any 
other person who can give assistance in 
solving the problems presented. 

The teacher also may use the adjust- 
ment period for committee work in re- 
vision of courses of study; may prepare 
individualized material for class use; may 
study the cumulative folder data for the 
whole class group; may administer diag- 
nostic achievement tests in the class sub- 
ject to selected cases; may coach pupils 
who are having trouble; may do indi- 
vidual or small group educational plan- 
ning. 

SERVES ALL PUPILS 


The adjustment period serves all pu- 
pils. The superior students frequently 
are selected because their problems too 
often have been neglected, and because 
the adjustment period must not be asso- 
ciated with failure and discipline in the 
mind of the student body. The average 
student needs adult counsel in order to 
find his special abilities and to develop 
a diversity of activities and interests that 
will enhance his personality and yield a 
good life as well as a good living. The 
slow-learning student needs the encour- 
agement and feeling of security afforded 
by a personal relationship with his teach- 
ers. Pupils are selected for individual 
counseling on their own request. 

The classroom teacher may select pupils 
who are found to be in need of help; 
the division-room teacher may have ac- 
cumulated information from class teach- 
ers that points to the need for a confer- 
ence; the adjustment teacher may select 
pupils to be referred to selected faculty 
members for counseling; parents may re- 
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quest an interview, or the administration 
may refer pupils for study. 

The adjustment teacher arranges the 
program for conferences, contacts par- 
ents, clinics, social agencies, or calls for 
psychological service from the Bureau of 
Child Study. 

The adjustment office assembles a ref- 
erence library on occupations, collects 
pamphlets, catalogues, and directories 
that will be needed in counseling. This 
office also must keep the cumulative fold- 
ers up to date, administer testing pro- 
grams with the help of selected faculty 
members and psychologists from the 
Bureau of Child Study, and select pupils 
for individual case studies. 


ROOTED IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


The high school adjustment service has 
its roots in the elementary school adjust- 
ment service which starts in the kinder- 
garten and operates at every grade level, 
with a carefully worked-out articulation 
program in the eighth grade. 

Each of the elementary schools likewise 
has an adjustment teacher carefully se- 
lected and trained. Individual cumulative 
folders are set up for every pupil and the 
data used for the introduction of indi- 
vidualized-learning methods and mate- 
rials. 

As early as the fourth grade pupils are 
taught to interpret the profiled results of 
the testing program. Each pupil studies 
his own profile and is taught to evaluate 
the factors in his educational history that 
may have affected the “‘dips’’ and “peaks” 
in his profile. He is taught how to plan 
educational activities that will raise the 
“dips” and keep the “peaks” growing, 
and he is then furnished with the mate- 
rials of study whereby this may be accom- 
plished. The articulation program in 
eighth grade likewise emphasizes self- 
appraisal and educational planning for 
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high school entrance. Both high school 
and elementary adjustment teachers par- 
ticipate in this program. 

Tests of mental power and batteries of 
academic achievement tests are given early 
in the first half of the eighth grade as a 
guide to educational planning for the 
last year of elementary school. The pupils 
evaluate their profiles of achievement 
against their power levels to appraise 
their efficiency. A final effort is made 
to correct any difficulties in reading or 
arithmetic, or other subjects, before grad- 
uation. 

The high school adjustment teacher 
supplies information on secondary school 
activities and courses. The eighth-grade 
teacher, elementary adjustment teacher, 
high school adjustment teacher, and the 
elementary principal counsel with pupils 
and parents on choice of high school 
electives, or on the selection of vocational 
schools. 

All data are assembled in the cumula- 
tive folders by the elementary adjustment 
teacher, who selects only such contents as 
will assist the high school in adjusting 
the program to pupil needs. Preliminary 
condensed data are sent to the high 
schools about two months before gradu- 
ation in order that the program makers 
will have ample time to make adjust- 
ments. The data on the cards are classi- 
fied by the high school adjustment teacher 
to guide the program makers. When the 
high school program is completed, each 
pupil’s program is mailed to him at the 
elementary school, or is held in readiness 
for him when he registers. 

The cumulative folders are sent to the 
high schools in the last week before grad- 
uation. They supplement the data carried 
by the personnel transfer cards, and are 
arranged in the adjustment office files in 
readiness for use by the 9B classroom 


teachers in individual counseling in their 
adjustment periods. 


INDIVIDUALIZED METHODS 


Individualized methods and materials 
of instruction have been introduced into 
the high schools in the remedial reading, 
or English R classes. In this system each 
pupil is provided with a contract of les- 
son-length work units, selected for him 
on the basis of his reading scores and 
fitted to his level of attainable success and 
his expected rate of learning. The mate- 
rials are self-teaching and returnable for 
mastery. They are distributed, checked, 
and filed by pupil officers, thus releasing 
the teacher to give individual attention to 
those pupils who may need the teacher's 
help. Each class is supplied with books 
for free reading, selected to fit the class 
interests and the community characteris- 
tics. There are 270 such classes now in 
operation with a total membership of 
7,500 pupils. We anticipate a smaller 
number of classes in English R as the ele- 
mentary adjustment service gets under 
way. 

Last semester the pupils in remedial 
reading classes made an average gain of 
one full grade in thirteen weeks; some 
pupils showed gains of two and three 
grades; a few made no gains. Those mak- 
ing no gains may be slow-learning pupils 
already saturated in reading achievement, 
or they may be truly disabled readers 
who must have individual coaching. They 
are being studied and referred to selected 
faculty members for intensive coaching 
along prescribed lines during the high 
school adjustment period. 

Teachers of other subjects, observing 
the operation of the English R classes, are 
asking for assistance in installing the in- 
dividualized-learning techniques in their 
subjects. Classes in science, mechanical 
drawing, commercial geography, and 
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Latin are using the method. One high 
school has set aside a room and equipped 
it with individual materials in some 
twenty subjects. Here pupils may go dur- 
ing their study periods and find work ma- 
terials of lesson length that are self- 
teaching and self-administering. The pu- 
pils ask for the privilege of studying in 
this room — particularly those who are 
looking toward scholarships. 


THE COUNSELING PROGRAM 

The high school guidance program 
must offer continued opportunity for self- 
appraisal, for educational planning, and 
for the study of careers. Some high 
schools are now introducing into subject 
classes one unit of study on the careers to 
which that subject may lead. 

After high school entrance the adjust- 
ment service offers individual counseling 
with the homeroom teacher, class teacher, 
selected faculty counselors, and the adjust- 
ment teacher. Some schools have worked 
out programs for group counseling as 
well. 

The 9B counseling concerns the check- 
ing of programs and orientation to the 
high school society. The pupil is made 
acquainted with the building, with the 
various organizations, club activities, pub- 
lications, student leaders, assemblies, and 
school traditions. He begins to know the 
educational possibilities in the high school 
curriculum. Attention is given to the 
best routine for study and to the allevia- 
tion or correction of factors that may 
interfere with success. 

At the 9A level counseling may involve 
further testing of special aptitudes for 
those pupils who may be looking forward 
to technical courses that start in the second 
year. Some older pupils who have reached 
the age limit for compulsory attendance 
may be counseled on opportunities for 
job placement; others, whose economic 


situation demands that they become wage 
earners, need to be advised and informed 
On opportunities in continuation schools 
and night schools. All pupils must de- 
cide on course sequences. 

Counseling in the second, third, and 
fourth years is specifically appropriate to 
the problems of those years. 


RESPONSE OVERWHELMING 


Nineteen high schools are now experi- 
menting in the development of a well- 
organized course in self-appraisal and 
careers for 4B and 4A pupils in the group 
mentioned. Six high schools last year 
made a good beginning with 4A pupils. 
Last year’s experiment showed the neces- 
sity for dropping the course to 4B, thus 
allowing a ripening of judgment during 
4A, together with individual counseling 
pointed toward a continuing educational 
program, or occupational placement after 
graduation. 

Seniors thus far have volunteered for 
the course, giving time after school hours, 
or during study periods, and the course 
has been taught by senior sponsors as a 
part of the senior activities. The Bureau 
of Child Study has furnished testing ser- 
vice 1n most cases. 

This semester an extra division has 
been added in four high schools to per- 
mit a qualified teacher to give full time 
to the development of the course. The 
pupils still must volunteer because the 
course is not yet accredited. The response 
of the pupils in all schools attempting a 
self-appraisal and career course has been 
overwhelming. They will stay after school 
to be tested, even if it means interruption 
of after-school employment or athletics. 


New CAREER Course ELECTIVE 


Superintendent Johnson has introduced 
an elective course in self-appraisal and 
career study for 4B, beginning in Febru- 
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ary, 1939. Developed jointly by the Bur- 
eau of Child Study and the Department 
of Occupational Research, it consists of 
units in elementary psychology centering 
on the normal mind and the psychology 
of individual differences. Tests of intel- 
ligence, achievements, aptitudes, and in- 
terests are administered during class 
time. Each pupil keeps a profile of his 
scores. 

Units of study on vocations, avocations, 
and careers are presented. The Depart- 
ment of Occupational Research arranges 
for speakers from the business and pro- 
fessional ranks in the city, who may also 
give individual interviews. Occupational 
information tours are planned about the 
city. Radio programs and visual educa- 
tion materials are provided. Current occu- 
pational information on the Chicago situ- 
ation is presented in periodical bulletins. 
A bookshelf of selected reference ma- 
terials is supplied to each group. 

The aim of the course is not to cata- 
logue each student into a type and tell 
him what career to follow, but rather to 
teach him the techniques for self-appraisal 
and the techniques for career planning. 
He should finish the course with some un- 


derstanding of the way in which he may 
change as time goes on, and the way in 
which careers may change with the ad- 
vancement of knowledge and with 
changes in society. He should be better 
equipped with the tools and with the 
judgment for charting his way as he 
changes, and as opportunities change. 

In the 4A counseling, plans will be 
made for college or technical school train- 
ing for those pupils who will continue 
their education. Pupils who must find 
employment on graduation from high 
school are referred to school and state 
placement counselors for interviewing 
and registration in the cooperative or- 
ganization representing the schools and 
the Illinois State Employment Service. 

The adjustment service thus attempts 
to help the high school to meet its re 
sponsibility for the guidance, training, 
and placement of youth. It undertakes to 
make guidance universal, to embed it in 
the educational system, and to adjust edu- 
cation to individual differences in order 
that the requisites of democratic educa 
tion may be met—equality of opportunity, 
personal sovereignty, and benevolent 
fraternity. 


Dr. Munson is at present particularly interested in relating the study of 

individual differences to educational procedures for individualizing 

learning. Before assuming her present position she directed a guidance 
center at Sullivan Junior High School. 

















Unemployment Insurance and Its New Problems 
in Employment Counseling 


HERMAN FELDMAN 


Professor of Industrial Relations 


The Amos Tuck School of Administration and Finance 


Dartmouth College 


N. LEGISLATIVE MEASURE ever 
passed in America is affecting the worker 
as directly and continuously in his daily 
life and work experience as the unem- 
ployment compensation provisions in the 


istered as unemployed; while fulfilling a 
minimum “‘waiting period” they must re- 
port at intervals established by local ad- 
ministration concerning the continuance 
of their unemployed status; they must ac- 


national Social Secu- 
rity Act and in the 
supporting legislation 
of the various states. 
Eligibility requirements 
for unemployment com- 
pensation start with a 
routine registration in 
all states of almost 
thirty million workers, 
whether they desire it 
or not, and a recording 
of their earnings to the 


* In the third of bis series of 
background articles on national 
economic and labor problems 
that hold special interest for 
vocational counselors, Dr. Feld- 
man herewith presents facts and 
comments on a most important 
activity authorized under the 
Social Security Act. Opinions 
expressed are those of the author 
alone. Another article in this 
series will appear in an early 
issue of this magazine. 


cept “‘suitable employ- 
ment” when offered by 
the state employment 
office; and they must 
report part-time and in- 
cidental earnings in oc- 
cupations outside of 
their normal employ- 
ment. In many state 
jurisdictions this eligi- 
bility for unemploy- 
ment benefits is not lost 
because the employee 
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extent of putting them 
into wage classifications. 
Those fortunate individuals who never 
become unemployed and who merely 
make an occasional change from one job 
to another—obviously a minority—need 
pay little further attention to the system, 
but it is quite another matter with the 
vast majority. For the various state un- 
employment insurance laws intend that 
the unemployed shall be entitled to money 
benefits and impose various regulations 
designed to make this possible. 

To meet the minimum requirements of 
the Socia! Security Act, individuals who 
become unemployed must first réport, 
immediately after lay-off, to the public 
employment office of their state to be reg- 


has left his previous job 
of his own accord, the 
chief penalty being a somewhat longer 
“waiting period” before benefits become 
payable. 

Knowledge on the part of the worker 
that he can receive social support for 
perhaps four months when without a job 
has great advantages in reducing the 
terror of unemployment and allowing 
more time for a suitable vocational choice. 
But while this temporary security is ex- 
cellent for the morale of some unem- 
ployed workers, it introduces difficulties 
and complexities in the self-adjustment 
and vocational guidance of others. Aside 
from this, it is natural that in response to 
the terms, rules, and administration of 
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benefit procedure, certain types of work- 
ers develop new attitudes and reactions 
with regard to employment, and avoid 
temporary jobs in order not to lose eligi- 
bility for benefits, disdain jobs paying a 
low entrance wage because unemployment 
compensation pays them about as much 
while they wait for better paid opportu- 
nities, and hesitate to engage in part- 
time work for similar reasons. 

Such psychological manifestations, ob- 
servable under the insurance administra- 
tion in Great Britain and elsewhere, in- 
troduce baffling problems for both pri- 
vate and public employment officials and 
vocational counselors. Those who have 
seen some of these non-cooperative tend- 
encies under the Works Progress Admin- 
istration will be able to visualize the pos- 
sibilities of abuse. At the same time the 
character of public employment offices 
has already been profoundly affected by 
the functions expected of them. Though 
they are being welded into a huge sys- 
tem, many have been swamped with their 
new routine and have become disbursing 
agents for benefits rather than primary 
aids to vocational adjustment. 

It is obvious that a measure requiring 
so many direct contacts will profoundly 
affect the respect and the loyalty of citi- 
zens and have far-reaching consequences. 
Those standing in queues in stuffy and 
inadequate public employment offices or 
haunting government bureaus to assure 
payment of what they regard as their due 
will be keenly critical of the procedures, 
rules, and practical efficiency of the sys- 
tem and deeply resentful of its failures. 
Steps suggested by vocational counselors 
may be difficult, and small changes in 
terms or regulations may stir tempests of 
opposition or bring about dramatic up- 
heavals in political control. 

It is therefore of the utmost impor- 
tance that the difficulties inherent within 


the new system be recognized and that 
we know and admit that the existing pro- 
visions include vital defects that need 
remedying. The purpose of this article 
is to provide a glimpse of some of the 
larger day-to-day problems of unemploy- 
ment insurance administration as the 
will present themselves in the immediate 
future to those who are interested in vo- 
cational counseling and allied activities 
In order to do this a brief survey of the 
system is necessary. 


DEFECTS IN FEDERAL PROVISIONS 


Many people have the mistaken notion 
that, from a national standpoint, the 
Social Security Act is under the sole juris- 
diction of the Social Security Board. As 
a matter of fact the authority already 
possessed by the federal government is 
distributed among at least three different 
departments (aside from several bureaus 
within them) whose work is thus inade- 
quately coordinated. For while the Socia! 
Security Board, an independent body, is 
supposed to be the unemployment com- 
pensation authority, its right arm, the 
United States Employment Service, 
through which most of its routine serv- 
ices to the public are given, is in a sepa- 
rate jurisdiction, viz: the United States 
Department of Labor. Merely because of 
the incidental fact that the Employment 
Service, when it was a puny agency, hap- 
pened to be a bureau of the Department 
of Labor, it was retained in this inde- 
pendent status, in so far as the Board is 
concerned. The left arm of the Social 
Security Board, that which reaches out 
for the tax which employers must pay as 
part of unemployment insurance, is also 
part of another agency, viz: the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

The division of federal authority at 
the source is anomalous and untenable. 
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It is only recently that this divided set-up 
with respect to the Employment Service 
has taken on some semblance of coor- 
dination, limited always by the possibility 
of resumption of tension owing to the 
desire of the two outside bureaus to main- 
tain their relative positions. Likewise the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue has made 
rulings largely from the standpoint of its 
own needs, and its interpretations have 
often been a source of dismay to the 
Social Security Board and state adminis- 
trative authorities. 

Vocational counselors are bound to 
play an increasing part both in the de- 
termination of public employment poli- 
cies and on arbitration committees deal- 
ing with local claims, and they will see 
the results of this lack of coordination. 
This is especially true because the failure 
to unify the national aspects of the pres- 
ent measure are only part of the picture. 
For what we have done to maintain local 
control presents inherent difficulties now 
to be examined. 


ADMINISTRATION IN THE STATES 


In foreign countries the social se- 
curity plans are administered through na- 
tionally organized forces carefully se- 
lected and centrally controlled, to assure 
uniform standards of administration 
throughout the land. The chief fault of 
the present system in the United States, 
however, is that although unemployment 
is a national problem and must be dealt 
with on a national basis, unemployment 
compensation, unlike the old-age benefits 
measure of the Social Security Act, was 
parcelled out among the state jurisdic- 
tions without adequate control or unifica- 
tion through a national source. The rea- 
sons for this require certain facts about 
the plan to be restated here. 

The various state unemployment com- 


pensation laws levy varying amounts upon 


the employer, the majority of them taxing 
him 2.7 per cent of his payroll. In addi- 
tion some states tax the employee one per 
cent of his wages. Certain types of em- 
ployment are exempted from state un- 
employment insurance taxation. For state 
administrative expenses the federal gov- 
ernment under the Social Security Act 
supplies the various state boards with 
what is deemed to be necessary.* It would 
be supposed that to obtain this adminis- 
trative money a state would have to meet 
certain important standards of administra- 
tion. But, as will now be shown, these 
requirements are inadequate at the point 
that will be most galling to the vocational 
counselor working for a sound placement 
system in his locality. 


PATRONAGE IN THE STATES 


In the matter of the appointment of 
state personnel to administer unemploy- 
ment insurance, the need for developing 
public confidence dictates that the staff 
selected for each vocational agency be 
chosen on the basis of proved fitness. The 
federal administration of the Social Se- 
curity Act was staffed from the beginning 
through civil service procedures. But this 
was not the case in the great majority of 
the states because of a gap in the require- 
ments of the Act. This is because Con- 
gress foolishly stipulated in the Social 
Security Act, Section 303 (a), that the 
Social Security Board is to have no power 
to withhold expenditure appropriations 
on grounds “relating to selection, tenure 
of office, and compensation of the per- 
sonnel,” in state agencies administering 
unemployment compensation. It is true 
that the Board has tried to make use of 
another provision in this Section of the 
Act requiring “methods of administra- 


*See “Significant Provisions of State Unem- 
ployment Compensation Laws, May 1, 1938.” 
Social Security Bulletin, Vol. 1, No. 5, May, 1938. 
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tion . . . reasonably calculated to insure 
full payment of unemployment compen- 
sation” as a pretext for insisting upon 
some semblance of merit procedure in 
appointment, but it has never been cer- 
tain that it would be upheld by the 
courts in view of the clearer prohibition 
of the previous clause cited. Thus the 
federal government provides all the 
money that the states expend for per- 
sonnel but it has no clear power to re- 
quire impartial selection of this personnel 
on an unquestioned merit basis. 


“NOTHING SHORT OF SCANDAL” 


Since there are not ten states in the 
Union that have effective civil service 
laws and procedures, the federal appro- 
priations have permitted most of the 
states to load the state unemployment in- 
surance administrations with political 
henchmen, to the extent that in many 
areas the situation has been nothing short 
of a scandal. This is the worse because, 
in many states, the staffs required to ad- 
minister unemployment compensation 
now constitute the largest administrative 
units. On the other hand, the insistence 
by Congress of civil service procedure in 
this federally supported state activity 
would have given the impetus for ex- 
tending civil service to many other state 
departments, and, in some cases, to the 
complete state forces. The patronage 
made possible by this lack of federal con- 
trol to compel the adoption of civil serv- 
ice procedures in the states will be ap- 
preciated only too keenly by the voca- 
tional counselor and placement official 
who has occasion to deal with the authori- 
ties in such states. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND ADMINISTRATION 

The provision of the Social Security 
Act which leaves administration with the 
states, but pays for it from the federal 


treasury, introduces a pressure from local 
forces to get as much money as possible. 
This is our present system and it is lead- 
ing to a proposal to have money advanced 
by the federal government only when 
matched in some proportion by appro- 
priations made by the states themselves, 
even on some such basis as 75 per cent 
to 25 per cent. This will produce a tend- 
ency for the states to estimate carefully 
that amount really necessary to administer 
the Act, for provision for matched ap- 
propriations in any form awakens the 
local conscience in regard to methods and 
costs of operation. 

But this suggested reform may hamper 
state appropriations for vocational activi- 
ties, and there is danger that on this basis 
the states may appropriate only enough 
for the barest routine required to dis- 
pense benefits, as compared with the 
more constructive functions of employ- 
ment offices—counseling and placement. 
Thus there is a need on the part of those 
in the field to know the basis of federal 
appropriations and state moneys for va- 
rious vocational activities and to throw 
their support in behalf of adequate, 
though not extravagant, appropriations. 


IMPORTANCE TO VOCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


It is obvious that many of the vital and 
progressive phases of employment office 
activity will be jeopardized if the costs 
of administering the unemployment in- 
surance routine are excessive. That this 
is likely to be the case under present 
conditions results from the fact that the 
American plan of unemployment com- 
pensation is in certain respects the most 
advanced, in other respects, the most com- 
plicated and disjointed system of social 
insurance in the world. But we must 
distinguish between those features of our 
unemployment compensation laws in 
which there is genuine experimentation 
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and others which are merely inefficiencies 
resulting from a hastily conceived and 
poorly projected plan. If the advanced 
features of unemployment compensation 
are to be retained, such as a varying scale 
of benefits conforming to individual 
earnings and variations in tax to give in- 
centives to employers to stabilize their 
business, the contrasting defects of un- 
coordinated federal-state agencies must be 
eliminated and the weird pattern of fed- 
eral-state relationships must be drastically 
recast. Otherwise the whole system may 
break of its own weight. 

An aspect of unemployment insurance 
in which vocational counselors will be 
particularly interested is the matter of 
rules and interpretations being made by 
the various authorities. Counselors should 
be on the boards which consider such 
rules, for the resulting decisions will de- 
termine the attitudes of workers in tak- 
ing jobs, or in doing part-time work. For 
instance, the relaxing of eligibility re- 
quirements for benefits and the upping 
of benefits may dispose adolescents and 
others to idle instead of electing a more 
difficult choice. Experiences in England 
have significance for us in this respect.* 


INCENTIVES TO INDUSTRIAL STABILITY 


In the contributions levied upon em- 
ployers in other countries all the plans 
establish a flat rate which does not per- 
mit any differentiation between one em- 
ployer and another, no matter how dif- 
ferent may be the amount of unemploy- 
ment benefits which have been paid to 
his workers. This has proved costly to 
the unemployment insurance fund and 
has been a dead weight in maintaining 
the status quo in management practices. 
Under many American state unemploy- 





* See Bakke, E. Wight. The Unemployed Man. 
A Social Study. London, Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 1933, 
PP. 187, 266. 
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ment insurance laws there has been a 
departure through the inclusion of so- 
called merit rating provisions which, 
within certain limits, provide an incen- 
tive to an employer to minimize lay-offs 
and to plan production to spread work 
more evenly. The device used is to per- 
mit a lower tax to those whose record of 
guaranteed employment warrants it. Such 
concessions are permissible under the 
Social Security Act (Sections 909 and 
910). The subject is technical here but 
the moot principle of it will be much in 
the air in the next few years. 

The reason for continued controversy 
on merit rating is because there has been 
a growing opposition to its introduction, 
largely because, in its present form, it is 
much too complicated. Opposition has 
been due in part to the fact that the ad- 
ministrative problem in certain of the 
states is already oppressive, and because 
any new feature, good or bad, which adds 
work would be affected by the prevailing 
inertia. The subject is being studied, 
however, and simplified and effective 
forms of achieving the objectives of merit 
rating are being recommended.* The at- 
tempt to encourage employers to keep 
their workers on the payroll is a feature 
of unemployment insurance so valuable 
in reducing placement problems that it 
should not be discarded merely through 
initial prejudice. 

This article has touched upon some of 
the phases which are of primary interest 
to readers of OCCUPATIONS. There are 
many others equally interesting, and the 
subjects here chosen are merely illustra- 
tive of the importance of the develop- 
ments in this field to employment admin- 
istrators. 





* See a forthcoming study on “Experience Rat- 
ing in Unemployment Insurance,” by the author 
and Donald N. Smith, being published by Indus- 
trial Relations Counselors, Inc., of New York City. 
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Fitting Distributive Workers to Their Jobs 
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oo GEORGE-DEEN ACT, which States is engaged in a distributive occupa- 


made special provision for distributive 
education, extended vocational training to 
all major occupational groups in the eco- 
nomic cycle from production to consump- 







tion, and during the past five decades the 
number of workers employed in distribu- 
tive businesses has increased more rapidly 
than in any other major occupational 





tion. It went a step 


farther than the Smith- ~,“4PPr oximately fifty per cent 


, of those who enter distributive 
Hughes Act, which p - + fe sooner or later fail, 
vided for the vocational and a bigh turnover rate pre- 
training of important pails among the employees in the 
groups of producersand — distributive trades. This deplor- 
consumers. It is be- «ably inefficient record is believed 
lieved that occupational to be steadily improving since 
training for distributive within the past year more than 
workers marks another 36,000 distributive trades em- 


important step in the ployers and employees bave been 


development of a dem- enrolled in part-time cooperative 
octatic system of voca- schools and extension classes 


tional education where- maintained by George-Deen 


field. Each year no less 
than 150,000 youths 
18 to 19 years of age 
find their first employ- 
ment in a distributive 
occupation. An addi- 
tional 130,000 workers 
between the ages of 20 
and 24 enter the dis- 
tributive field annually. 

The turnover of dis- 
tributive workers is 
probably more than 25 
per cent, and the rate of 
business failures of re- 












, funds recently made available. 
in all major occupa- 


tional groups are given an equal educa- 
tional opportunity. 

The need for vocational training for 
distributive workers becomes apparent 
when one considers the number engaged 
in distributive occupations, the number of 
workers entering the distributive field 
each year, the large turnover of distribu- 
tive workers, the abnormally high rate of 
business failures among retailers, the 
mounting operating cost of distributive 
businesses, the absence of an adequate 
vocational training for those entering dis- 
tributive occupations, and the lack of ex- 
tension training for those already engaged 
in such occupations. 

Approximately one out of every eight 
gainfully occupied workers in the United 

















tailers is abnormally high, a situation 
due largely to incompetency of personnel. 
Within the last four decades the operat- 
ing cost of a large number of retail busi- 
nesses has increased approximately 50 per 
cent, that is, 24 to 36 per cent of net 
sales. 

The objectives of the distributive edu- 
cation program and the nature of the 
courses that may be offered in connection 
with this program are determined by the 
needs of distributive businesses. It is not 
possible in a brief discussion to mention 
all the different kinds of distributive 
workers for which classes have been and 
are being organized and the large variety 
of courses that may be taught under the 
provisions of the George-Deen Act. In 
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general, classes are being organized for 
store owners, Managers, and executives in 
which sound business principles of opera- 
tion and management are emphasized. 
Classes for store workers give instruction 
in merchandise information, ethical sell- 
ing methods, business behavior, and such 
fundamental subjects as store English and 
arithmetic. 

It is expected that appropriate training 
for owners, managers, and executives will 
result in better merchandising methods, 
reduction of labor turnover, and a de- 
crease in cost of operation—from which 
owners, workers, and customers alike will 
benefit. The fundamental purpose of 
training for store workers is to assist them 
to become more efficient and intelligent 
salespeople, to render better service to 
customers, and to improve their economic 
status. 


FoR THE SMALL DISTRIBUTOR 


Approximately 85 per cent of the mil- 
lion and one-half stores in the United 
States are independent businesses with 
fewer than five employees, including the 
proprietor. These small distributors are 
handicapped because of the lack of voca- 
tional training. They do not have the 
money, the time, the staff, nor the teach- 
ing ability to provide for their own train- 
ing. One of the principal purposes of the 
distributive education program is to serve 
this large group of small distributors. 

For the present many of the courses in 
distributive education will be short and 
intensive and deal with one small segment 
of the broad problem of retailing. It will 
be relatively easy to organize such courses, 
and their success will serve to introduce 
into the minds of retailers the value of 
training and thus will pave the way for a 
more comprehensive and more nearly ade- 
quate training program. These short 
courses will give some relief immediately. 


In the long run, however, it is doubtful 
whether they will help materially in solv- 
ing the major problems in retailing. It is 
hoped that as the distributive education 
program develops, it will be possible to 
organize a long-range, thorough, and sys- 
tematic training program for distributive 
workers. Such a program not only will 
contribute to the safety of individual jobs 
in retail businesses but also to the solu- 
tion of the problems of distribution. 


KINDS OF CLASSES 


A well-balanced program of distribu- 
tive education can best be achieved 
through extension classes for adult work- 
ers and cooperative part-time classes for 
those who are entering upon employment. 
No program of distributive education is 
complete which emphasizes only exten- 
sion training for adult workers for jobs 
which they have held for years while neg- 
lecting cooperative part-time training for 
the more than one hundred thousand 
youths who annually find their first em- 
ployment in the retail field. An extension 
program for adult workers, moreover, 
will not be completely effective unless it 
is built on a foundation of preliminary 
training on a cooperative part-time basis. 


PROBLEMS INVOLVED 


Among the problems involved in set- 
ting up programs of distributive educa- 
tion are those which center around local 
and state supervision, teacher training, co- 
ordination, promotion, labor standards, 
and the teaching of distributive occupa- 
tional classes. All of these problems, how- 
ever, important as they are, are secondary 
to the major problem of securing qualified 
personnel. In fact, a satisfactory solution 
of these problems is conditioned upon the 
selection of supervisors and teacher train- 
ers who are technically trained and have 
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had successful experience in the field of 
distribution. 

Distributive education deals with such 
intangible subjects as personnel relations, 
sales psychology, consumer service, and 
distribution problems of an economic na- 
ture. It is in recognition of these distinctive 
characteristics of distributive education 
that emphasis is being placed on the selec- 
tion of adequately qualified personnel as 
supervisors, teacher trainers, and teachers 
of distributive occupational classes. 

Occupational experience in a distribu- 
tive business is an indispensable qualifica- 
tion for those who are responsible for 
training in the distributive field. How- 
ever, even unlimited occupational experi- 
ence will not necessarily insure efficiency 
as a teacher or supervisor. The character 
of the experience, for instance, may be 
more important than the amount of it. 
Coupled with satisfactory occupational ex- 
perience, the supervisor or teacher trainer 
should have adequate technical training in 
marketing, retailing, merchandising, sales- 
manship, labor relations, and related sub- 
jects in the field of business administra- 
tion. No one person can be expected to 
be an expert in every phase of subject 
matter for which training under the 
George-Deen Act is possible. However, 
only one who possesses a good back- 
ground of business education and is 
familiar with the fundamental principles 
and practices in the field in which the 
training is being given should undertake 
to organize and supervise a state-wide 
program of training for distributive oc- 
cupations or to train teachers for distribu- 
tive occupational classes. 

In addition to satisfactory occupational 
experience and technical training in 
distributive education, supervisors and 
teacher trainers should have had or should 
complete within a reasonable time pro- 
fessional courses in education that will 


give them a thorough understanding of 
sound principles of vocational education 
and how these apply to the field of dis 
tributive education. Furthermore, pro- 
fessional courses in education will also 
contribute toward making supervisors 
reasonably familiar with sound educa- 
tional theory and practices applicable t: 
all fields of education. 

To be an efficient supervisor or trainer 
of teachers one should have had experi- 
ence as a teacher in the field in which he 
is to work. It is not necessary, however, 
that teaching experience be of the usual 
classroom type. Experience in teaching 
workers in a distributive business or su- 
pervising an educational program in a 
distributive organization may be as satis- 
factory as experience in a Classroom. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


The Business Education Service (form- 
erly the Commercial Education Service) 
of the United States Office of Education, 
through which the distributive edcuca- 
tion program is administered, is now com- 
posed of an Acting Chief, a Research Spe- 
cialist in Business Education, and four 
Special Agents for Distributive Educa- 
tion. 

Although Federal funds for distribu- 
tive education were not released to the 
states until late in the year of 1937, all 
of the states and Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and 
the District of Columbia have prepared 
state plans for distributive education. 
Thirty states have fairly well developed 
programs. 

Twenty-four states have already em- 
ployed State Supervisors, Assistant Super- 
visors, Coordinators, or Teacher Trainers 
of Distributive Education. In those states 
where Supervisors of Distributive Educa- 
tion have not yet been appointed, super- 
visors of other fields of vocational educa- 
tion are directing the program until a 
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full-time Supervisor of Distributive Edu- 
cation is employed. During the past sum- 
mer fifteen colleges and universities of- 
fered professional courses for teachers, 
coordinators, teacher trainers, and super- 
visors in the distributive education field. 

For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1938, thirty-eight states reported 33,613 
distributive workers enrolled in part-time 
und evening extension classes. Of this 
aumber 15,830 were females and 17,783 
were males. These part-time and evening 
extension classes were organized in 345 
different schools or centers. Fifteen states 
reported 878 females and 1,574 males 
enrolled in cooperative part-time classes 
in retailing and related subjects in eighty- 
two schools. 

The nation’s distributive education pro- 
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gram is being set up in a commendable 
manner. State departments of vocational 
education are laying a sound foundation 
on which to build. Instead of seeking to 
organize numerous classes with large en- 
rollments, they have given major atten- 
tion during the first year to the selection 
of properly qualified personnel and to 
the development of a sound and construc- 
tive program. In view of the excellent 
beginning already made, plus the interest 
manifested by distributive workers and 
the active cooperation of associations of 
distributive businesses in the distributive 
occupations training program, it is ex- 
pected that a carefully conceived and well- 
developed program will be in operation 
in all of the states and territories during 
the current year. 


The author is attached to the Business Education Service of the United 

States Office of Education, as Special Agent, Research in Commercial 

Education. Prior to entering the Office of Education in 1938 Mr. Kyker 

was Director of the Department of Commerce and Secretarial Training 
of the Women's College of the University of North Carolina. 





What It Takes to Become a Court Reporter 


IRWIN R. STONE 


Instructor in Shorthand Reporting and 
Free-Lance Shorthand Reporter 


I: YOU HAVE an idle hour and 
there are no subway or building excava- 
tions handy, go into a courtroom and 
watch a man at work. The man is the 
official court stenographer, the ‘“‘silent 


in his notebook, to be able to read it back 
fluently at the request of judge, counsel, 
or jury, or to make any sense of it later 
when he proceeds to type his notes or 
read them into a recording machine for 


man” who says nothing, 
hears everything, and 
writes — incessantly 
writes. He isn’t as noisy 
and spectacular as the 
engineers and overalled 
laborers down in a hole 
in the ground, but he 
presents an exhibition 
of rare and remarkable 
human skill, the ver- 
batim reporting of rapid 
speech. You are watch- 


* There are many skilled occu- 
pations in which even the ex- 
perienced observer is unable to 
comprehend the nature and 
amount of difficult preparation 
required of aspirants. Into this 
category falls the occupation of 
the court stenographer. Coun- 
selors and prospective workers 
in this field will find valuable 
information in Mr. Stone's de- 
scription of a job that requires 
extraordinary skills. 


his typist - transcriber 
Yet he does it, day in 
and day out, in the 
courts and hearing 
rooms of the country. 
As the pace of ex- 
amination and cross- 
examination, of argu- 
ment and colloquy, con- 
tinues with machine- 
gun rapidity, one would 
at least expect to see 
the reporter's fingers 








ing a master of stenog- 

raphy—or, as a civil 

service official recently called the court 
reporter, a “General in the army of sten- 
ographers’’—receiving into his brain a 
swift-flowing torrent of sound and in- 
stantaneously classifying and transmitting 
that sound to highly trained fingers which 
form shorthand symbols later to be trans- 
lated into the typewritten or printed rec- 
ord of the proceedings. 

Watch closely and you see that the 
court reporter usually does his work 
coolly and calmly. Witnesses splutter; at- 
torneys wrangle; His Honor gives his rul- 
ings; two, three, or four people talk at 
once. Decorum and dignity often fly out 
the window. It does not seem humanly 
possible for the court reporter to catch 
and pin down all that sound and fury 


move frantically across 
his notebook; but, in 
fact—unless he is perhaps a newcomer 
at the art of shorthand reporting or the 
going is, for the moment, particularly 
hectic—his hand travels precisely and 
methodically across and down his pad. 
He almost gives the impression that he 
is engaged in a quiet, unhurried job of 
drafting or drawing. If he gives that 
impression it is only because he has com- 
pletely mastered his medium—for he is 
actually working under a severe mental 
and physical strain. 

The demands upon the court reporter's 
mental and physical resources, upon his 
acumen, good judgment and powers of 
concentration, are generally recognized. 
Although reporters in some courts and 
official bodies may be very modestly and 
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even poorly paid, the seasoned veteran in 
the higher courts, or the well-established 
free lance is well compensated. Depend- 
ing largely upon ability and opportunity, 
earnings may range from $2,400 to 
$6,000 per year. 

Approximately 4,000 American men 
and women may be said to be engaged 
in this occupation at the present time. 
There is an average annual turnover of 
about five per cent. 


THE STENOGRAPHIC REPORTER 


The court stenographer or the general 
stenographic reporter is the man—and 
often the woman*—who has succeeded 
in the long and arduous task of achiev- 
ing reporting speed in shorthand. Thous- 
ands of young men and women through- 
out the country attend shorthand classes, 
but most of them are not concerned with 
the quest for high speed. They seek to 
prepare themselves for jobs as office sten- 
ographers or secretaries. After they find 
a position they may iearn that ability to 
write at the rate of perhaps 80 to 100 
words per minute will be insufficient 
when they encounter an employer who 
dictates rapidly. So they may go back 
to school or study privately, reviewing 
the basic stenographic principles and 
pursuing dictation practice. In time, they 
may emerge as stenographers capable of 
taking average commercial dictation at 
120 words per minute, a rate of speed re- 
quired in most positions of a senior steno- 
graphic or secretarial type. 

Occasionally an ambitious stenographer 
comes to know of a level of shorthand 
speed and skill reached for and attained 
by only a small percentage of all persons 
who learn stenography. He learns about 
shorthand reporters, court stenographers, 


*See “Women Invade the Court Reporti 
Field”, by Alice M. Bates, Pitman’s me 
June 1938. 
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convention and conference reporters— 
men and women to whom 120 words per 
minute is mere child’s play, “wizards,” 
as he pictures them, who fill their pads 
with symbols, readable months or years 
later, accurately representing human utter- 
ance delivered at rates of from 150 to 250 
or more words per minute. He may 
pause to think that this is writing at the 
rate of two-and-one-half to more than 
four words per second, not for the dura- 
tion of a short business letter or inter- 
office memorandum, but perhaps for two, 
three, or four hours at a stretch. This re- 
flection will usually appall him. He will 
think it a miracle of shorthand perform- 
ance he himself can never attain. Perhaps 
he will content himself with being a good 
office stenographer or chart a course that 
leads to positions of an executive or sales 
nature, a course that many a good sten- 
ographer has followed. 


SHORTHAND AS A CAREER 

But now and then an outstanding sten- 
ographer definitely decides to go ahead 
and make shorthand not merely a stepping 
stone but a career in itself; he decides to 
become a shorthand reporter. He learns 
that in the larger cities there are colleges 
and reputable commercial schools offering 
courses in advanced shorthand and short- 
hand reporting; or he may place him- 
self under the wing of an official short- 
hand reporter who may be accepting 
private pupils on either a residence or 
correspondence basis; or he may study by 
himself. 

Assuming he has a sound grounding in 
the basic shorthand principles and can 
take dictation at the rate of 120 standard 
words per minute, it will not be too hard 
for him to increase his speed, in time, to 


‘140 words per minute. He will continue 


his practice, and eventually may achieve 
150 words per minute on non-technical 
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material. Here a crucial period arrives. 
Attaining a speed of 140 words per min- 
ute has been hard work, but not too ardu- 
ous. Reaching even 150 words per min- 
ute—itself a highly enviable speed—has 
not been too terrific a grind. But when 
he tries to exceed 150 words per minute 
the task becomes truly formidable. He 
will learn that to increase his speed as 
much as five words per minute will re- 
quire the outlay of much more study, prac- 
tice, and hard work than he expended 
gaining five words per minute in his 
earlier practice. The stern law of di- 
minishing returns—a law peculiarly ap- 
plicable in high speed shorthand—is at 
work. Weeks, months, even years go by 
and the student may have made no appre- 
ciable gain in speed. At any rate, he is 
unable to attain a speed which will equip 
him for heavy-duty reporting work. Un- 
less the aspirant has unusual character- 
istics, is determined to forge ahead at 
all costs, determined to cure lax or faulty 
methods of practice, he becomes dis- 
heartened. 

The casualties are high. Many start the 
race, survive many of the hurdles, but 
finally are brought down chiefly because 
they had not learned the vital lesson that 
in high speed shorthand one must slave 
at it, and slave at it, and keep on slaving 
at it! 


Ricorous TRAINING 


Those who remain in the running com- 
prise a comparatively small group. In a 
city like New York it may not exceed a 
hundred or a hundred-and-fifty young 
men and women. The more zealous of 
these aspirants pursue their quest for 
speed and skill with an unrelenting and 
almost fanatic intensity. They become 
“bugs” on the subject of shorthand and 
train for their goal with all the deter- 
mination of a singer aspiring to the Met- 


ropolitan Opera House or a pianist or 
violinist dreaming of Carnegie Hall con. 
quests. They join dictation clubs, spend 
evenings at advanced shorthand classes, 
haunt lecture and court rooms with their 
notebooks. Whenever possible, they have 
relatives or friends dictate to them. Fre. 
quently, if they can manage to corral three 
or four of these unfortunate relatives or 
friends into one room, they will produce 
the printed or typewritten record of some 
trial in court and have the trial, in whole 
or in part, re-enacted for the purpose of 
getting ‘“‘four-voice’’ practice. If the 
family radio is preempted by those who 
prefer other programs, they buy a second 
radio which they can use, unmolested, for 
practice on “forum” and “town hall’’ dis- 
cussions; or they may purchase recording 
machines and fill the cylinders with 
phrases and five- or ten-minute “repeti- 
tion” selections which they can run off 
for practice at any time. 

They often grudge social engagements 
which interfere with their shorthand. If 
they cannot escape, they shape the en- 
gagements to help their shorthand. Thus, 
if there is a discussion at a gathering of 
friends they may be found—beware of 
them!—pad on knee, taking, or trying to 
take, in shorthand, all that may be said; 
if they go to motion pictures or plays 
they will make mental shorthand outlines 
of the dialogue, or form the shorthand 
characters with their fingers, using the 
knee, the folded overcoat, or the rim of 
the hat as an imaginary writing pad. If 
they get a scant two-week vacation, one 
week may well be given up to the rarely 
achieved opportunity to “sit in’ with 
some official court reporter; or, if they go 
to the mountains or the seashore, a couple 
of hours a day are likely to be lopped off 
the pleasure program and devoted to the 
inexorable demands of shorthand. Slo- 
gans and captions on advertising bill- 
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boards seen from an automobile along a 
country road are grist to their shorthand 
mill; and if an enthusiast, while the train 
or bus carries him to and from work, does 
not happen to have on him a pocket-size 
novel or magazine printed in shorthand, 
the car cards and posters look down on 
him in the guise of shorthand outlines. 
In particularly acute cases shorthand may 
even be carried to bed. The author or 
would-be author who creates marvelous 
novels, stories or poems in his dreams has 
his counterpart in the shorthand writer 
whose sleep brings him wondrous short- 
hand outlines and phrases, which (per- 
haps fortunately) he cannot remember in 
the morning. 

These aspirant reporters experience 
much drudgery and subject themselves to 
many inconveniences during this train- 
ing period. Nor do members of their 
families escape. Practice may begin be- 
fore breakfast and continue until late at 
night. Meal hours become irregular or 
are skipped entirely in favor of practice 
at forums or dictation club sessions. Short- 
hand enthusiasts with no family responsi- 
bilities, a little money in the bank, and 
an important examination in the offing, 
have even been known not to regret the 
loss of a not-too-satisfactory job. Being 
jobless has enabled them to devote five 
of six or seven hours a day to practice in- 
stead of a mere one or two hours. 


ROMANCE SUFFERS 


Some aspirant reporters will cite a 
blasted romance or two as a result of in- 
ability on the part of a zealot to strike a 
proper balance between obligations to 
shorthand and to love. Occasionally an 
aspirant reporter has settled the problem 
by marrying the girl and staying home 
for practice with the bride taking the 
réle of dictator. (Incidentally, no short- 
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hand writer who aspires to sit in a re- 
porter’s chair should enter into matri- 
mony until he or she has tested the in- 
tended spouse for ability and patience as 
a reader. The writer recommends one or 
two hours a day with counted, clocked, 
five-minute “takes” from the Congres- 
sional Record, interspersed, perhaps, with 
a few courtroom sagas about icy side- 
walks and compound fractures—this for 
about two or three weeks, followed by a 
few evenings of repetitive practice on a 
single, unchanging five- or ten-minute 
take. If, by the time that take has been 
dictated and read back for the hundredth 
time, the prospective spouse is still 
patiently, intelligently, and devotedly 
reading to you, lose no time but steer a 
quick course to the minister or the justice 
of the peace. ) 


READY FOR A JOB 


There comes a day—three to five years 
after he has started training—when the 
aspirant reporter really begins to “feel his 
oats.” He has acquired a bona fide speed 
of at least 175 words a minute on general 
matter, and he can take ordinary testi- 
mony at upwards of 200 words per min- 
ute. He has acquired the concomitant 
training of a good reporter. He has 
ranged widely through essays and selec- 
tions from good literature, he has studied 
anatomy and physiology (for he may 
later encounter much medical testimony), 
he has learned so much about law and 
particularly about the conduct of trials 
that he can easily give many an attorney 
pointers on how to cross-examine a wit- 
ness. He has soaked in much of the vo- 
cabulary and a tremendous amount of 
information about a great miscellany of 
subjects encountered in the courts and 
hearing rooms of the country—about 
finance, engineering, accounting, ad- 
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miralty, geology, psychiatry, railroads, 
carpentry, dressmaking, automotive con- 
struction, chemistry, radio, ballistics— 
many other things. He has come in con- 
tact with shorthand reporters and learned 
something about the background, prac- 
tices, and ethics of the profession. He is 
ready to start reporting. 

However, there may not be an imme- 
diate opportunity to enter reporting work. 
The civil service examinations for steno- 
graphic or court reporters (if the aspirant 
reporter resides in a state where such ex- 
aminations are given) may not be an- 
nounced for months or a year or two; 
entering free-lance work, in a general 
shorthand reporting office, or on his own, 
is often difficult unless he has made some- 
thing of a name for himself. So the as- 
pirant waits and continues to improve his 
skill. He cannot relax the grind. He is 
like a man who, preparing for some 
physical test or feat of strength, has built 
up sturdy, supple muscles by constant 
training and exercise and cannot stop lest 
the muscles become flabby. The would- 
be reporter cannot enter a high speed 
shorthand examination, where words are 
hurled at him at a terrific rate of speed, 
and hope for any substantial success un- 
less he is really in the pink of shorthand 
condition. 

At the present time a small but con- 
stant demand for skilled shorthand re- 
porters exists. Most really competent 
workers in this field are seldom without 


employment. The trend in recent years 
toward greater numbers of public hear 
ings before governmental regulating com- 
missions, social security and labor boards. 
etc., would seem to offer more opportu 
nities for court reporters in the future 

Only after he has succeeded in gettiny 
his name high on the roster of a ciyi! 
service reporting list, or attained som< 
equivalent status or proof of his repor: 
ing ability, can the candidate afford to r 
lax. But there may be higher courts or 
more important reporting assignments 
within his range of vision. He may wish 
to win professional certificates of pro- 
ficiency or high speed awards. He may 
feel that some day he may be receiving a 
call to join the corps of elite reporter 
who handle the debates in Congress. He 
may dream of becoming the “world’s 
champion” shorthand writer. He prob- 
ably will have been elected to member 
ship in his regional or state Shorthand Re- 
porters Association and to the Nationa! 
Shorthand Reporters Association, and he 
will attend conventions, competitions, and 
clinics on shorthand. Because of the in- 
creased demands made upon the short- 
hand reporter’s speed and skill in this 
modern age of rapid and yet more rapid 
speech, he will—if he possesses the right 
professional mettle—never quite lose the 
student's outlook, the desire to become a 
better and a faster writer. There is al- 
ways more to learn. His quest for speed 


goes on. 


The author gained his first business experience as a general stenographer. 

Gradually he progressed in shorthand speed during a three-year inten- 

sive training period, to the tasks of reporting court and legal proceed- 

ings, convention conferences, and lectures. At one time he served three 

years as amanuensis to a group of geologists and technicians in 
Venezuela. 
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Follow-Up in the Office Training Course 


EARL W. BARNHART 


‘ion TECHNIQUE of follow-up is 
recognized as an important part of a vo- 
cational guidance program, for it is the 
one means by which we may test the re- 
sults of our educational and guidance pro- 


the cooperation of a vocational counselor 
who may suggest ways in which the accu- 
mulated information may be utilized best 
for purposes of guidance and incorporated 
in the cumulative record of each student. 


cedures. Many school 
systems include exten- 
sive follow-up as a part 
of their guidance ser- 
vice; others would like 
to make such studies, 
but lack funds for a 
comprehensive pro- 
gram. 

A simple and prac- 
tical beginning in occu- 
pational follow-up of 
business-trained school 
pupils is outlined in this 
article. In addition, this 
plan serves not only as 


* In response to the many calls 
for information about follow-up 
procedures that constantly come 
to the offices of the National 
Occupational Conference, Occu- 
pations has discussed various 
programs in previous issues, and 
bas run news items about studies 
ia such cities as Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Minneapolis, and Provi- 
dence. None of this previously 
published information, however, 
has suggested such a simple and 
practical way for making a 
follow-up study as the present 
article indicates. 


Collecting and com- 
piling the data for a 
follow-up study of for- 
mer students makes an 
excellent project for the 
class in office training 
since so many typical 
office tasks are included: 
telephoning, writing 
letters, filling in form- 
letters, handling incom- 
ing and outgoing mail, 
making card records, 
filing, entering upon 
card records, using a 
tickler file, following- 





a worthwhile project to 

provide office experi- 

ence and training to enrollees in the high 
school business course, but also serves as 
a small and inexpensive start in what may 
in time prove the need for and be the 
means of securing a follow-up program 
organized on a more comprehensive scale 
for the school system as a whole. 

Even in schools with well-organized 
guidance departments this plan may be 
used in a supplementary way in the com- 
mercial department for making a more 
comprehensive follow-up of its own grad- 
uates and drop-outs than the guidance 
service is able to make. In this latter case, 
however, it would be advisable to enlist 


up according to a sched- 
ule, compiling data, and 
making typewritten statistical charts and 
graphs. This work can be done easily in 
one or two periods a week, leaving the 
remainder of the office practice period for 
giving related class work and other phases 
of office training. Devising form letters, 
agreeing upon the best methods for mak- 
ing telephone inquiries and upon similar 
details involving a knowledge of effective 
methods for getting and recording infor- 
mation are also additional office training 
exercises which can be developed for use 
in this project during a class period. 
An office training project of this kind 
requires that some pupil be delegated to 
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secure each week from the school secre- 
tary or from the class teachers a list of all 
pupils who have left school the previous 
week. Then each member of the class 
prepares a follow-up record card for each 
of the drop-outs assigned to him and 
either by telephone or by mail makes in- 
quiries to obtain the data desired about 
the initial position found by the drop- 
out or about his other activities. 

The data obtained should be entered 
by the designated member of the class 
upon the follow-up record card and upon 
the preliminary report sheet so as to facil- 
itate the preparation of the term reports. 
At the beginning of each term a list of 
graduates and term-end drop-outs should 
be compiled and similarly handled. Cards 
of former pupils who have not yet secured 
positions should go into a suspense file 
and be followed up at the end of each 
month until these former pupils obtain 
positions. 


A ContTINuOous FoLLow-Up 


Once or twice a year a follow-up in- 
quiry should be sent to each former pupil 
to learn what promotions have come, what 
changes in work have been made, what 
changes in employment have occurred, 
and these data should be entered upon the 
cards and preliminary report sheets. Com- 
ments from employers about the quality 
of the service rendered by the former 
pupils might be solicited or obtained 
through the follow-up in order to deter- 
mine just how effective the school train- 
ing had been. 

At the end of the school term, a report 
accounting for all the former pupils, 
whether graduates or drop-outs, should 
be prepared showing the initial positions 
obtained by all those who went to work 
in office or stores. It should include a 
summary of the comments of employers 
on the quality of service rendered by those 


followed up as a whole, and a summary 
of promotions or changes in employment 
with such interpretative data as the teacher 
in charge might think it advisable to in- 
clude. 

Such a report would supply the super- 
intendent of schools, the principal of the 
high school, the vocational counselor, and 
the commercial department teachers with 
much of the information needed in judg- 
ing the effectiveness of their commercial 
courses, in planning revisions better to 
prepare pupils for both initia! and subse- 
quent positions, and in showing the pub- 
lic the exact contributions the commercial 
courses of the high school were making, 
In other words, these reports would help 
measure the real value of the commercial! 
courses as a whole and substitute facts 
for the vague ideas most commercial 
teachers have about the kinds of positions 
for which their instruction prepares and 
what their pupils need in preparing for 
office and store positions. 

The conduct and management of such 
a project would not be difficult, nor the 
expense great—a card file, a correspond- 
ence file, some printed follow-up cards, 
some stationery, some stamps, and occa- 
sionally the installation of a branch tele- 
phone. In very small schools the only 
expense incurred would be for sheets 
upon which the letters and forms were 
mimeographed, for the envelopes, and 
for postage; the data collected could be 
kept upon sheets of paper and no files 
need be bought for a year or so. 

The opportunity to give practical work 
within the understanding of the pupils, 
and of such great value to the school 
should not be overlooked by any schoo! 
having or planning to have an office prac- 
tice class. If there is no such class, some 
of the senior pupils could be put in charge 
of this work under the direct supervision 
of the department head or a teacher ex- 
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perienced in this type of study, which 
would be an auxiliary administrative ac- 


tivity. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR FOLLOw-Up Carbs 


The data to be gathered and entered 
upon the follow-up cards for each pupil 
falls into four main groups: Personal; 
School; Initial Employment; Subsequent 
Employment. The data in each of these 
groups are of two kinds: the essential 
and the valuable. The following outline 
shows the principal items to be included: 


PERSONAL DaTA: 

Essential; Name, address, phone number, 
date of birth, sex, nationality 
of parents, space for change of 
pet tn 

Valuable: Name of parent, occupation, 
business address, phone num- 
ber of home or business. 


SCHOOL DATA: 

Essential: Date of leaving, school grade, 
course at time of leaving, grade 
in commercial subjects (type- 
writing, shorthand, etc.). 

Valuable: Grades in other school sub- 
jects, social traits (promptness, 
neatness, Sen oper in school 
activities for social spirit, etc.). 
Adviser. 

INITIAL EMPLOYMENT: 

Essential: Job name (messenger): Kind 
and line of business (Whole- 
sale, Grocer, or Furniture, Man- 
ufacturer, etc.). Date entered 
employment. 

Valuable: Employer's name, business ad- 
dress, phone, employer's com- 
ments, salary. 

SUBSEQUENT EMPLOYMENT: 

Essential; For each separate job or pro- 
motion: Job name, kind and 
line of business, date begun 
and left employment. 

Valuable: Employer's name, business ad- 
dress, phone, employer's com- 
ments, salary. 

Just when these suggested items or 

others will be considered essential or 


valuable depends upon the facilities for 
gathering and using the data. Obviously 
there is nothing gained by collecting facts 
which will not be used or which do not 
throw light upon the problem under in- 
vestigation. At the same time each item is 
being scrutinized for admission, allowance 
for possible future developments must be 
made. For example, the matter of na- 
tionality of parents may seem of slight 
importance, yet if this item is interpreted 
in terms of religion as Catholic or Jewish, 
or color or nationality, it may throw much 
light upon duration in a given job since 
these points are often decisive employ- 
ment factors. 

In general, the best arrangement for 
the items to be included would be to have 
the personal and school data on one side 
of a card and all the job data on the other 
side. In one school system the follow-up 
card is arranged in this way: A 3” x 5” 
card is used providing space for years in 
school and for two jobs. As this school 
system follows up all pupils for five years, 
additional space for job history often is 
needed. When this happens a second card 
is used, the full name only being entered 
on the face with the words “Second 
Card” written in large characters across 
the blanks for other items. The job record 
on the back thus provides space for two 
more jobs. This plan shows how a card 
system can meet additional needs. 

On the next page is a suggestion for 
the arrangement on a 3” x 5” card of all 
the items mentioned in the outline. In the 
card arrangement suggested, it is expected 
that the space provided for both parents’ 
residence and business addresses will be 
used for changes in residence address of 
the person being followed-up unless the 
information about the parents’ address is 
desired. The vertical arrangement of the 
job data aids comparison and entry. 
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SUGGESTED FoLLow-Up CarRD 
FRONT 
Name Address Phone No. 
Parent’s name Address Phone No. 
Parent's occupation Address Phone No. 
Date of birth Piace Nativity of parents 
Date icit school Grade Course Adviser 
Deportment Punctuality Neatness Accuracy Cooperatior 
School traits 
SCHOOL ACTIVITY RECORD 
School grades lst year 2nd year 3rd year 4th year 
English 
Arithmetic 
Shorthand 
Typewriting 
Bookkeeping 
Vocational career planned 
BACK 
Ist job | 2nd job | 3rd job 4th job | 5th job 6th job 
| | | 
Job | 
| } r | 
Business | | 
} 
. 
Line | 
| | | 
Employer 
| 
| | | 
Address | 
| 
| 
Phone No. } | | 
} 
Date Begun | 
| | 
Date Left | 


R’s Comments 











Earl W. Barnhart was formerly Chief of the Commercial Education 
Service of the Federal Board for Vocational Education. He has also 
contributed extensively to professional magazines on the subject of the 

teaching and organization of commercial subjects. 
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Vocational Information Conferences 
At Ohio State University 


GRACE S. M. ZORBAUGH 


Associate Dean of Women 


Qruicinatty a puny thing leading 
a precarious, unbudgeted existence, the 
Vocational Information Conferences for 
Women Students at Ohio State University 
at last have come into their own as a valued 
and effective undergrad- 
uate service institution. 
Through lack of defi- 
nite and lasting organ- 
ization and financial 
support “V.I.C.""—as it 
is now popularly known 
on the campus—accom- 
plished little in its ear- 
lier years. It operated 
for about an hour on 
each of three succeed- 
ing Tuesdays each fall 
—Tuesdays because the Women’s Self- 
Government Association met on Tues- 
days and loyally adjourned early to pro- 
vide the nucleus of at least a small audi- 
ence. Attendance, to say the least, was 
discouraging and quite out of proportion 
to the arduous efforts on the part of the 
small program committee which was ex- 
temporized each fall from the Dean of 
Women’s office, the Self-Government 
Association, and one or two other student 
organizations. The mass of women stu- 
dents were practically untouched, includ- 
ing many of the twenty-five per cent who 
had made no vocational choice. With the 
three Tuesday sessions out of the way 
the Conference idea usually hibernated 
until the following fall. 


e Spring is just around the 
corner, and with it will come 
many career and vocational in- 
formation conferences for stu- 
dents of America’s schools and 
colleges. High school and college 
vocational counselors will obtain 
many helpful suggestions from 
Miss Zorbaugh’s description of 
a service that has become in- 
creasingly important to students 
at Obio State University. 


When assigned to the task of awaken 
ing the little hibernant the writer imme- 


diately established two requisites: (1) a 


standing and widely representative com 
mittee, and (2) assured financial support. 
While neither objective 
was attained over night, 
genuine has 
been achieved over the 
years. At present there 
is a permanent and ac- 
tive committee organ- 
ization, and while finan- 
cial support is not yet 
assured on a long-term 
basis it is adequate for 
current requirements. In 
earlier years the private 
pocketbooks of faculty and administrative 
staff members of the committee were the 
only sources for modest funds. The be- 
ginning of depression conditions in 1930 
made achievement of a regular and re- 
liable budget even more difficult of 
achievement. Necessity brought forth 
invention. The writer in 1934 devised a 
National Youth Administration project 
and arranged that monthly expenditures 
for student aid be matched from an allo- 
cation in the budget of the Dean of 
Women’s office toward support of 
the Vocational Information Conferences 
which by that time evinced undoubted 
vitality and worth. 

In the few years following approval 
of the NYA project, the conferences con- 


progress 
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tinued to grow in interest and effective- 
ness. Total attendance figures for fall, 
winter, and spring conferences tell the 
tale: 


5953-36....... ia 755 
So: eee 1,903 
ae 3,721 


Attendance at the first of three consecu- 
tive programs for the current academic 
year was approximately 3,200, an increase 
of fourteen per cent over the fall record 
of the preceding year. The estimated stu- 
dent participation for last year was one- 
third, and there is every indication that 
nearly one-half of all women students 
will have attended the four conference 
programs of the current year. For those 
who may contemplate similar conferences 
on other campuses the writer suggests that 
it is important to bear in mind that the 
way to win financial support and develop 
committee esprit de corps is by showing 
results, which means careful keeping of 
statistics. Incidentally, the president of 
the University has made $700 available 
for the present year, and there is a tenta- 
tive assignment of $200 in the budget of 
the Dean of Women’s office toward re- 
peating last year’s successful winter and 
spring conferences on summer job place- 
ment opportunities to be conducted joinliy 
by V.LC. and the writer as director of 
the part-time placement service of the 
office. 


Four CONFERENCES THIS YEAR 
A Tuesday evening mass meeting opens 
the fall conference’ each year. The guest 
speaker broadly surveys the opportuni- 
ties for women college graduates, and the 
meeting is followed by an hour of in- 
formal discussion with the speaker. Last 





2A report of the V. I. C. fall conferences, in- 
cluding a bibliography, is available from the Ohio 
State University Vocational Information Commit- 
tee, Columbus, O., for 35 cents. 


fall vocational information conferences 
continued for three days from nine in the 
morning until ten in the evening, cover- 
ing some fifty occupational fields. Personal 
interviews with experts were provided 
through arrangements made in advance 
Two clinics were led by employers, dem- 
onstrating how to apply for a job and 
presenting the idea of “human relations” 
among employers, employees, and cus- 
tomers. These employers later interviewed 
student applicants. Three-fourths of the 
conferences lasted two hours, the first 
hour for an overview of the occupation, 
the second hour for questioning. The 
one-hour conferences followed the same 
procedure. 

Three conferences are planned for 
winter and spring. One is to be an eve- 
ning of two intimate fireside conferences 
between interested students and well 
known women in the field of labor or 
social service. The other two conferences 
are designed for larger groups and are 
known as Summer Opportunities Confer- 
ences. One conference will be held during 
the present winter and will be focussed 
on summer resort and camp employment 
possibilities and their requirements. The 
spring conference is for the benefit of 
students still seeking summer work. Par- 
ticipation by employers, including inter- 
views by them with student applicants, 
will be stressed. 


CONFERENCE OBJECTIVES 


Two major objectives have been kept 
consistently in view by the V.I.C. com- 
mittee: (1) to combat the prevalent 
tendency of women students to drift into 
gainful occupations offering temporary 
advantages instead of making well-con- 
sidered long-run choices, (2) to encour- 
age women students to view the possi- 
bilities of a vocational field from the avo- 
cational as well as occupational angle, so 
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that the 75 per cent of those who marry 
will put their training to some worth- 
while non-gainful use which will socially 
enrich their communities. 

A third though less important objective 
is cooperation with the University’s part- 
time placement service in developing op- 
portunities for Christmas holiday employ- 
ment and full-time summer time earning 
and experience. 

Results from the first major objective 
must be in the nature of trends, and 
trends take time to show themselves. 
Some encouraging signs already indicate 
a growing disposition on the part of the 
women students not to drift into occupa- 
tions, but to make carefully appraised job 
choices.” Statistical results would be diffi- 
cult to cite relative to the second major 
objective. It is the writer's belief, how- 
ever, that considerable light can be thrown 
on the success of both this and the first 
objective, if five or ten years hence a 
carefully planned study is made of the 
occupations and avocations of the women 
graduates of the University. 

A total of 90 placements were attribu- 
table to the summer opportunities confer- 
ence in March, 1938, and 21 attributable 
to the second conference of this type in 
May, 1938. Conferences such as these are 
considered worthwhile if they elicit one 
employment offer for about every four 
student applicants. The ratio was close to 
this in the two conferences mentioned. 
The unplaced students were subsequently 
given contacts with other possible employ- 
ers, which in a number of cases resulted 
in placements. It was noteworthy that 
the two 1938 Summer Opportunities 
Conferences were attended by nearly 


2 These indicia are discussed in a monograph 
now being prepared by the writer and Frederic 
C. Kuder. This study incorporates the findings 
of three biennial studies of the vocation choice 
history of more than 2,400 Ohio State University 
women students. 


twice as many students and nearly three 
times the number of employers as at- 
tended the year before. Many part-time 
Christmas holiday jobs are known to 
have resulted from the fall conferences 


GUIDING PRINCIPLE OF CONFERENCES 


The chief guiding principle of the 
V. I. C. committee has been not to at- 
tempt vocational guidance—students be- 
ing expected to guide themselves—but 
rather to provide (from expert consul- 
tants) the broadest possible range and 
best obtainable quality of vocational and 
avocational information as a basis for stu- 
dents’ subsequent self-guidance. Recent 
research® has revealed that these confer- 
ences have been increasingly supple 
mented by vocational counseling sought 
from University personnel officers, in- 
structors, and advisers. The research has 
been an indispensable supplement to the 
conferences, serving as both a check on 
results and a guide to future planning. 


ORGANIZATION AND TECHNIQUE 


As in all other enterprises starting from 
the bottom, the organization and tech- 
nique of the conferences have been con- 
tinually undergoing change. Certain char- 
acteristic features, however, may be sum- 
marized, 

1. V.L.C. Division of Labor—Mem- 
bers are on even terms as exempli- 
fied in co-chairman, co-secretaries, etc. 
There is no pretense, on the other hand, 
that students do the major part or even 
half of the committee's tasks; what they 
do is their share in the division of labor, 
which is roughly (1) long term work by 
non-students and to some extent by stu- 
dent coordinators, and (2) short term 
work by students and to some extent by 


5 This point is elaborated in the monograph 
cited in footnote 2 
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non-student members of the faculty and 
administrative staff. 

2. Student Members in Foreground— 
As a necessary laboratory experience for 
student members of the V.I.C. committee 
in “running things,” they are trained to 
be the conference ushers, attendance keep- 
ers, secretaries, chairmen, and more re- 
cently hostesses, and to perform these 
functions quietly and efficiently. 

3. Committee-Faculty-Employer Coop- 
eration — Cooperative technique consti- 
tutes the backbone and life blood of the 
conferences. Every conference has an in- 
vited faculty leader. This leader and the 
other invited consultants present the voca- 
tional field occupationally and avocation- 
ally. They do this quite informally, dis- 
cussing its pros and cons and inviting 
questions from the students. Including 
faculty leaders their number seldom ex- 
ceeds three. They are the best obtainable 
representatives of each field concerned 
and frequently have employer status. 

4. Punctual Opening and Closing— 
This is a practice almost fanatically ob- 
served by the committee in its own one- 
hour business meetings, held weekly in 
the fall and monthly thereafter. Student 
chairman are trained to open the mass 
meeting and the vocational conferences 
promptly at the beginning of the hour 
and to adjourn them precisely at the close. 

5. Mass Meeting—The mass meeting 
—initial event of V.I.C. in the fall—is 
more and more relied upon for two 
things: (1) to arouse career consciousness 
among the students, and (2) to provide 
inspiration. 

6. Planning Far in Advance — Plan- 
ning far in advance is the sine qua non of 
uniformly excellent and fruitful confer- 
ences year after year. Before the fall 
conferences are completed plans for the 
following winter are under way, and the 
program is assuming shape for the next 


year's fall conferences. This the commit 
tee has found more and more possible as 
it has acquired (1) a permanent non-stu- 
dent coordinator with four student co- 
ordinator colleagues; (2) long-term non- 
student co-chairman of key committees: 
(3) early and definite budget assurances 
from the University administration. 

7. General Student Support — Perma- 
nently successful conferences depend 
largely upon student enthusiasm and sup- 
port. The approximate percentages of the 
general body of women students attend 
ing a year’s conferences—fall, winter, and 
spring—rose from 20.0 in 1933-34 to 
over 45.0 in 1937-38. Uniformly in 
1933, 1935, and 1937 the proportion of 
undergraduate women stating that they 
had not yet decided on a gainful occupa- 
tion was about 25 per cent, hence the in- 
creasing percentage of individuals at 
tending the conferences from year to year 
seems to attest growing student apprecia 
tion of their value. 


A QUESTION WITH COMMENT 

Frequently we are asked: “Why not 
have vocational conferences for both men 
and women students instead of just for 
the latter?” This question may be an- 
swered in several ways. In the first place, 
the Vocational Information Conferences 
described in this article were originally 
set up for young women, and out of our 
experience with them has grown the con- 
ception that the vocational needs of the 
two sexes are far from identical. Sec- 
ondly, the several attempts to organize 
vocational conferences for men at the 
University have not proved popular or 
permanent, thus not justifying their in- 
clusion in the present conferences. Also, 
because men far outnumber women stu- 
dents, the vocational guidance facilities 
open to the former are much greater and 
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more widespread than those available to 
the latter. Men students are, however, 
permitted to come to any of the Confer- 
ence sessions they might desire to attend. 

Though men students thus far have 
given no signs of objection to vocational 
guidance dispensed by the University, a 
quite contrary attitude prevails among the 
young women —the g:owth of V.I.C. 
making clear that man; of them, while 


demanding expert and broad range voca- 
tional information and helpful vocational 
counseling, prefer to retain the direction 
of their own vocational guidance. That 
the University perceives and sympathizes 
with the special need of women students 
for vocational information has been 
proved by its increasing encouragement 
and financial support of the V.I.C. enter- 
prise. 





Grace S. M. Zorbaugh has been connected with Ohio State University 

in a teaching and administrative capacity for the past ten years. She 

reports that she received her first training in vocational guidance under 

4 Meyer Bloomfield, and since that time she has been actively concerning 

herself with the occupational future of her students. The subjects of 

Dr. Zorbaugh’s various publications include student counseling, con 
sumer problems, and cooperative employment 
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Calendar of Coming Events 


American Association for Adult Education, General Brock Hotel, Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, May 15, 16, 17, 1939. 


American Association of School Administrators, Cleveland, February 25- 
March 2, 1939. 

American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations, Cleveland, February 
22-25, 1939. 


National Vocational Guidance Association Convention, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
February 22-25, 1939. 


Progressive Education Association, Annual National Conference, Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, February 22-25, 1939. 








The Dentist 


AN NOC ABSTRACT* 


Oxy within the past hundred 
years has the practice of dentistry ad- 
vanced from a relatively unimportant vo- 
cational activity to the prestige of full 
professional status. The development of 
this young profession chiefly grew out of 
two contributory trends; namely, a con- 
stantly increasing knowledge of mouth 
and teeth diseases and their treatment, 
and a growing awareness of the insepara- 
ble relationship between dental health and 
general bodily health. As in medicine, 
emphasis has shifted from cure to pre- 
vention. Research and experience have 
taught that a large part of dental disease 
can be prevented, provided appropriate 
measures are inaugurated early in life; 
and an increasing appreciation of its social 
responsibilities on the part of the dental 
profession has served as an impetus to the 
dissemination and application of this 
knowledge. 

The American Dental Association, with 
a membership in 1938 of some 42,000, 
has taken the leadership in helping to 
educate the public to the value of mouth 
health service, and has been influential 
in promoting the establishment of dental 
clinics in schools, hospitals, and dispen- 
saries. At present the Association is spon- 
soring an extensive program of dental 





* Prepared by the National Occupational Con- 
ference as one of a series of 57 Occupational 
Studies published to date. The material presented 
is based entirely upon bibliographical sources and 
is in no sense to be considered as an original sur- 


vey or analysis of the occupation. 


education in the schools. Such measures 
should serve a two-fold purpose: (1) im- 
prove the well-being of the public; and 
(2) enhance the usefulness, as well as 
prestige, of the dental profession. 


APPRAISAL OF LITERATURE 


As the profession has grown in im 
portance the literature on dentistry as a 
career has grown in volume and in scope 
Dentistry, Its Professional Opportunities 
was published in 1934 by the Institute of 
Women's Professional Relations. Since 
then several other pamphlets have ap- 
peared. The most comprehensive of them 
is Dentistry as a Career, by E. L. Blauch. 
On the whole the occupational content 
of the references consulted is reliable, al- 
though there is evidence in a number of 
cases that very little if any original re- 
search was done in preparation of some of 
the material. Many writers devoted little 
space to the description of the duties of 
the dentist, presumably on the assumption 
that the work of the dentist was too well 
known to require any extensive treatment. 
However, it is possible to gain from the 
literature a fair and unbiased picture of 
actual conditions in the field and such 
other information as may be of interest 
to young men or young women consider- 
ing dentistry as a profession. 

Increased accuracy and reliability of 
published material relating to dentistry 
are foreshadowed by the establishment re- 
cently of the Greater New York Bureau 
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for Dental Information. This bureau, ac- 
cording to its chairman, Dr. C. F. Mac- 
Donald, “was organized to help in any 
way ... in seeing that dental information, 
which goes to the public through the 
newspapers, magazines or other media, 
is accurate and authentic.” The bureau 
stands ready “to give constructive criti- 
cism and suggestions” to any person or 
agency contemplating the publication of 
literature of any kind bearing upon den- 
tistry. Similar cooperation by professional 
organizations would be a distinct contri- 
bution in many fields. 


ABSTRACT OF LITERATURE 
DutTiIgEs AND OCCUPATIONS 


Dentistry has been defined as “in the 
main, the art of realigning, repairing, re- 
building, and removing teeth; remedying 
diseased conditions within teeth and in 
tissues immediately adjacent to them; and 
replacing, functionally and _ esthetically 
with artificial substitutes, the teeth or part 
of teeth that have been lost or removed.’”* 
In terms of the daily work of the dentist 
just what does this mean? 

Suppose we look in on him as he per- 
forms his duties. It is nine o'clock in the 
morning and he is ready to receive his 
first patient. Since this patient has not 
been in for some time the dentist makes 
a thorough examination of his mouth, es- 
pecially the teeth and gums, making notes 
of cavities or other abnormal conditions 
on a chart, which also will be used for 
recording the progress of the dental work. 
Such an examination, however thorough, 
can reveal only surface diseases or symp- 
toms. The modern dentist therefore de- 
cides to make X-rays of the teeth to aid 
him in his diagnosis. If he does not 
have X-ray equipment, the dentist would 

1 Gies, W. J. Dental Education in the United 


States and Canada. New York, Carnegie Founda- 
tion, 1926. Pp. 692. 


refer the patient to a qualified roentgen- 
ologist or to a colleague possessing this 
apparatus. The dentist also instructs the 
patient in the proper use of the tooth- 
brush and in the proper daily care of the 
teeth and mouth, or has an assistant give 
these instructions. 

The succeeding appointment calls for 
a prophylaxis, or cleaning and scaling of 
the teeth. The dentist may undertake 
this operation himself, or if he employs 
a dental hygienist, he may relegate this 
type of work to her. First he removes 
the tartar and stain deposited at the necks 
and roots of the teeth and then cleans 
and whitens them with the aid of an elec- 
trically operated brush which he dips into 
a mixture of powdered pumice. 

After consulting the chart of the next 
patient the dentist decides to fill a cavity 
in one of the upper molars. First the 
field of operation is dried by means of the 
air syringe and the salivary glands are 
blocked off by cotton rolls placed in the 
fold between the cheek and the teeth. 
Then with his foot the dentist sets the 
electric drill to whirring and cuts away 
the decayed portion of the tooth by means 
of burs. Pain and discomfort resulting 
from this operation may be eliminated or 
reduced by the injection of a local anes- 
thetic in the gums. When the drilling is 
completed the dentist prepares or has his 
assistant prepare the filling to replace the 
part of the tooth he has cut away. Gold, 
amalgam, porcelain, and cement are the 
materials most commonly used for fill- 
ings. 

The next patient asks the dentist to 
examine the teeth of her daughter, which 
are very irregular in appearance. Since 
the straightening of teeth is rather difh- 
cult and may require from six months to 
several years, as well as the designing and 
construction of special appliances, the 
dentist prefers to refer such work to den- 
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tal specialists called orthodontists. Ac- 
cordingly he refers the patient to an ortho- 
dontist. More simple work of this kind 
is sometimes done by the general prac- 
titioner, especially if he is located in a 
small community where the specialized 
services of an orthodontist are not avail- 
able. 

Following this consultation comes a 
woman who is having a bridge made to re- 
place three teeth. Several weeks before, 
the dentist had taken wax or plaster im- 
pressions of the teeth. These impressions 
were sent to a dental technician or me- 
chanic,? who constructed the necessary 
replacements in accordance with the in- 
structions given by the dentist. As the 
bridge is now ready he fits it into the 
patient’s mouth, making any adjustments 
needed to insure the best fit possible. The 
making of bridges, crowns, plates, inlays, 
and the like is called the laboratory work 
of dentistry. It may be performed by the 
dentist himself or by a dental mechanic. 
Replacements are made of gold, platinum, 
vulcanite, porcelain, etc. 

The succeeding patient has a tooth ex- 
tracted. Since this operation is usually a 
painful one, an anesthetic is used. The 
dentist may inject novocaine into the 
gums to deaden the nerve near the tooth 
to be removed, or he may administer a 
general anesthetic such as gas. After a 
short interval the tooth is extracted with 
the aid of forceps. 

The dentist is glad to tell the next pa- 
tient that the pyorrhea condition the latter 
has would be cleared up in a few more 
treatments. This is a diseased condition 
of the gums and alveolar bone adjacent 
to the teeth. Unless checked, it causes a 
loosening of the teeth. Treatment re- 
quires complete removal of all foreign 
deposits on the teeth and roots and also 





2 See reference 13a in the Bibliography. 


the balancing of the bite so that no un. 
even strain is exerted on the teeth. 

As the X-Ray of another patient’: 
mouth shows that he has a tumor which 
should be removed, the dentist recom. 
mends that the operation be performed 
by a specialist known as an oral surgeon 
While most dentists perform minor surgi- 
cal operations such as those involved in 
the removal of small cysts and other 
minor abnormalities, they prefer to leave 
the more extensive types of surgery t 
specialists. 

Aad so the day continues. Between pa- 
tients the dentist may develop X-Rays: 
work on bridges, plates, and the like if 
he does his own laboratory work; consult 
with the dental mechanic he employs; at- 
tend to the various business matters con- 
nected with his work. During the course 
of the week he may devote one or more 
mornings to clinical work at one of the 
local hospitals, dispensaries, etc. In addi- 
tion to his regular practice he may also be 
engaged in one or more of the following 
activities: (1) teaching in dental schools: 
(2) carrying on research in dental prob- 
lems; (3) serving on state boards of 
dental examiners; (4) editing dental 
journals; (5) carrying on the work of 
professional associations. To assist him 
in his many duties the dentist may employ 
other dentists, a dental hygienist or dental! 
assistant or both, and a laboratory tech- 
nician. 

Although all dentists are licensed as 
general practitioners, there are dentists 
who prefer to specialize in one or more 
phases of dental work. It has been esti- 
mated that 89 per cent of the dentists in 
the United States are general practitioners. 
8 per cent partial specialists, and 3 per 
cent complete specialists. There are the 
following fields of specialization, prac 
ticed for the most part in large cities: 
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1. Orthodontia—the correction of irregu- 
larities of the teeth. 

2. Oral surgery—the treatment of diseases 
and injuries affecting the mouth, involving 
surgery on mouth and jaws. 


3. Exodontia—the extraction of teeth. 

4, Prosthodontia—the making of artificial 
teeth or plates. 

5. Radiodontia—the taking, developing, 
and interpretation of X-Rays. 


6. Periodontia—the treatment of pyorrhea 
and other diseased conditions of the tissues 
adjacent to the teeth. 


7. Pediodontia—the filling and the 
straightening of children’s teeth. 


Although comparatively few women 
have entered the profession of dentistry, 
it has been found that they are suited to 
it and have attained success in its practice. 
Periodontia, children’s work, and ortho- 
dontia are the specialties in which women 
have been the most successful. 


NECESSARY PREPARATION 


Training in dentistry has come a long 
way since the establishment of the first 
dental school in 1840. With the growing 
recognition of the importance of den- 
tistry to general health, and the establish- 
ment of the profession as a branch of 
medicine, educational standards for the 
training of the dentist have been steadily 
improving. Beginning with the fall of 
1937 a minimum of two years of college 
work is required for admission to a dental 
school. Today there are 39 recognized 
dental schools in the United States and 
women are admitted to all but four— 
Harvard, Georgetown, St. Louis Univer- 
sity, and Kansas City-Western. Most of 
these schools are connected with large 
universities. With few exceptions the 
professional course in dentistry is four 
years long and the average cost, including 
living expenses, is estimated at about 


$4,000.* At graduation most schools give 
the degree of doctor of dental surgery 
Information about the current rating of 
any school may be obtained by communi- 
cating with the Dental Education Council 
of America. Since the entrance require- 
ments of the different dental schools vary, 
it is advisable to check them as soon as 
one has decided upon a school. 

A dentist is not required to serve a 
period of internship as is the case in the 
field of medicine. However, there are an 
increasing number of dental internships 
available in general hospitals. They af- 
ford valuable experience to graduates who 
contemplate specializing in oral surgery, 
and bring the dentist and the physician 
together on common problems, thus mak- 
ing for more effective cooperation be- 
tween the dentist and the doctor in pri- 
vate practice. Several dental schools offer 
graduate courses of one or more years’ 
duration. Such courses are specialized, 
and prepare the student for the practice 
of a specialty, for dental teaching, and 
for dental research. 

Before he can enter upon the practice 
of his chosen profession the prospective 
dentist must first meet the statutory re- 
quirements of the state in which he wishes 
to secure a license. To secure this license 
he must show evidence of graduation 
from a recognized dental school, pass 
theoretical and practical licensing exam- 
inations set up by the state board™ of 
~ 8 This estimate is based on costs in all the 39 
recognized dental schools. A competent observer 
has remarked that $4,000 is certainly less than 
minimum cost for study in a large city. On the 
other hand, it is undoubtedly more than adequate 
in certain smaller communities. 

3* More than a dozen states (in 1939) have en- 


acted legislation empowering their boards of 
dental examiners to accept the certificate of the 
National Board of Dental Examiners in lieu of 
state board theoretical examinations. Practical ex- 
aminations are required in all states. Several state 
boards now recognize National Board certificates 
National Board examinations are given annually 
in all recognized dental schools in which five or 
more qualified candidates request examination 
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dental examiners, and register, usually an- 
nually, with a designated official. Since 
each state has its own laws regulating the 
examination for practice of dentistry, the 
student, before enrolling in a particular 
dental school, should compare these laws 
with the curriculum of the school in order 
to make certain he wil! be able to comply 
with them, 


ENTRANCE AND ADVANCEMENT 


In starting out on his career, the young 
dentist has a choice of several avenues of 
approach to his profession. He may seek 
a dental interneship in a general hospital; 
open up his own office, alone or with one 
or two other dentists; or become con- 
nected as an assistant with a dentist who 
is already established. Although a few of 
the dental schools have made some at- 
tempt at the placement of their graduates, 
the dental student must rely for the most 
part on his own initiative in locating him- 
self after graduation. 

If he does not wish to enter private 
practice he may secure employment with 
one of the industrial dental dispensaries 
which are maintained by a number of 
large business concerns. There are also 
a small number of salaried positions in 
municipal, county, and state departments 
of health, the United States Public Health 
Service, in hospitals and clinics. Both the 
Army and Navy have their corps of den- 
tists. 

The fields of teaching and research also 
afford opportunities. According to one 
reference, there are approximately 1,500 
dentists engaged in such work in dental 
schools. However, most of these people 
are also engaged in private practice dur- 
ing a part of the time. Some dentists com- 
bine their private practice with part-time 
positions in public schools or other in- 
stitutions. 

As is true of almost any occupation, ad- 


vancement in dentistry depends on the 
ability and personality of the dentist. As 
he becomes well established he may de- 
cide to become a specialist, gradually lim- 
iting his activities to one or more of the 
dental specialties. In clinical work pro- 
motion to the directorship of the clinic is 
possible. In the teaching field he may be 
given a professorship or be made head of 
a department. In research there is the 
opportunity to make some discovery that 
will bring great benefits to humanity by 
reducing the number of its ills. Execu- 
tive posts may also be available. 

But since the great majority of dentists 
are general practitioners in private prac- 
tice, advancement further than that indi- 
cated above comes only through increase 
in earning capacity. Most dentists con- 
sider the establishment of a successful and 
growing practice their advancement in the 
profession. 


AsiLities EssENTIAL TO SUCCESS 


A successful dentist must be an artist, 
a designer, and a mechanic combined, and 
must have a sound foundation in the bio- 
logical sciences. As an artist he must have 
the imagination and artistic ability to 
visualize replacements and restorations, as 
such work involves more than mere me- 
chanical construction. As a designer he 
must have an esthetic sense that will en- 
able him to design and make dental res- 
torations that reproduce nature as far as 
possible and which at the same time are 
correct and satisfy the requirements of 
beauty. As a mechanic he must have an 
aptitude for painstaking detail work and 
have the skill and manual dexterity to 
perform the most precise operations on a 
minute scale. And this work must be done 
accurately the first time. 
» Because of the arduous nature of the 
work, which requires long hours of stand- 
ing, the dentist should be the possessor 
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of good health, a strong physique, good 
eyesight, and steady nerves. Physical 
handicaps of certain types, 7. e. weak eyes, 
color blindness, defective feet, poor nerv- 
ous system, heart disease, clumsy hands 
and fingers, make the practice of dentis- 
try almost impossible. And since most 
equipment is made for right-handed peo- 
ple, left-handedness is another detriment 
—but one which often has been over- 
come—to the study and practice of the 
profession. 

Among the social qualities that make 
for success in dentistry are a pleasing per- 
sonality, an even temperament, patience, 
and the ability to adapt without difficulty 
to any type of patient and to inspire con- 
fidence. The dentist must also be well 
bred and courteous. Since the personal 
association of the dentist with his patients 
is probably closer than that of any other 
professional person, cleanliness and neat- 
ness in personal habits are obviously in- 
dispensable. Since opportunities for de- 
ceiving patients are many, the dentist 
should be equipped with a highly devel- 
oped sense of integrity. And, as he is his 
own business manager, he must be effi- 
cient in practical affairs if he is to make a 
success of his profession financially. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 


Since the dentist is usually in private 
practice, working in his own office, he is 
responsible only to himself for his time. 
He can determine his own working condi- 
tions, hours, and methods of work. After 
the first few years, assuming normal busi- 
ness conditions, he may reasonably ex- 
pect a fairly high income, and his pro- 
fession is highly respected in the com- 
munity. In addition to affording him the 
opportunity of helping people maintain 
good health, the profession is varied and 
interesting. The nature of the work also 


permits a large measure of self-expression 
and some exercise of creative ability. 

The chief disadvantages of dentistry as 
a career are nervous strain, frequent mon- 
otony, the personal nature of the work, 
and the years it takes to build up a prac- 
tice. Much of the work is arduous and 
exacting, requiring long hours spent in 
a standing position. In spite of pleasant 
surroundings the work brings the dentist 
often into contact with bad breath and 
odors arising from infections and unclean 
mouth conditions. He also has to con- 
tend with the whims and vagaries of pa- 
tients, many of whom have little under- 
standing and appreciation of what he can 
do and should do for them. Nervous pa 
tients are particularly trying. 

At the outset of his career the dentist 
faces the cost of fitting up a dental office. 
An outlay between $2,000 and $3,000 is 
needed for suitable and efficient furnish- 
ings, appliances, instruments, etc. And 
he often must pay office rent for several 
years before he begins to more than cover 
expenses. Also, at the beginning, he will 
find it necessary to do much evening 
work, since his patients are apt to be 
persons employed during the day. Den- 
tists in private practice often experience 
difficulty in the collection of their fees, 
especially in periods of economic depres- 
sion. 

EARNINGS 

As a general practitioner, the dentist 
will find that his income during the first 
few years of his practice is not very large. 
Five years are estimated as necessary in 
building up a practice. During the first 
two years the average dentist may expect 
just to clear expenses. During the third 
year his net income may be $1,500 to 
$2,000. In the fourth and fifth years his 
practice and income should show a steady 
increase which should continue as long 
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as he remains active in the profession. 
Once he is established, his earnings will 
depend on the following factors: per- 
sonality, reputation, place of practice, type 
of patients, and ability to collect profes- 
sional charges for services rendered. 
According to Clark (reference 6) the 
earnings of “the average private dental 
practitioner in the country, as reported 
by the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce” during the 
years 1929 to 1934 were as follows: 


Year Earnings 
ERE cb6 ti one 6% $4,564 
ENTS oa ce Siaigl oa’ eae 4,370 
DTG wns ue cous sees 3,785 
Paawatheeuee twee 2,785 
See ere 2,501 
ee ee 2,787 


Earnings are generally higher in large 
cities, and specialists usually have larger 
incomes than general practitioners. In- 
comes as high as $75,000 to $100,000 
have been reached, but the percentage of 
men who earn more than $10,000 is 
small. 

Studies show that the earnings of 
women dentists are somewhat less than 
those of men dentists. A study of the 
earnings of 236 women dentists for 1931- 
32 showed that half of them were earn- 
ing $3,500 or more. 

About 9 per cent of practicing dentists 
work in salaried positions. If the young 
dentist enters the profession as an assis- 
tant to an established dentist, he generally 
starts at a salary of $25 to $30 a week, 
plus a commission on the work done. 
Dentists on salaries are also found in 
schools, hospitals, industrial establish- 
ments, the Army and Navy, municipal, 
county, state, and federal health services, 
clinics, and dental schools. Their salaries 
range from $2,000 to $8,000, and more 


of them have opportunity for private prac. 
tice besides.* 


NUMBER AND GEOGRAPHIC DISTRIBUTION 


According to the American Dental 
Association it is estimated that the num- 
ber of dentists in the United States as of 
January 1, 1938 was 59,848. This figure 
is considerably less than that given in the 
1930 census which lists 71,055 dentists, 
including 69,768 men and 1,287 women. 
The Association feels certain that the 
higher figure included a number of re- 
tired dentists, laboratory technicians, etc 

Dental practitioners, like other profes- 
sional groups, are very unevenly distrib- 
uted throughout the country, with more 
dentists found in the cities than in small 
communities. In many areas, some of 
them large, no dentists are to be found, 
because the number of people in these 
regions is so small. Women dentists also 
prefer the cities, 63 per cent of them prac- 
ticing in cities of 100,000 or more. 


FuTURE TREND OF EMPLOYMENT 


Although it is recognized that dentis- 
try, like medicine, is an overcrowded 
field at present, there is every evidence 
to believe that in the future there will be 
an increase in the need for dentists. It 
has been estimated that only 25 per cent 
of the population is receiving dental 
care. Based on the 1930 census figures, 
there are approximately 59 dentists per 
100,000 population. To provide adequate 
dental care, from 99 to 179 dentists, de- 
pending on the organization, would be 
needed for every 100,000 people. If this 


* The U. S. ent of Commerce is making 
a study of den incomes as part of its survey 
on national incomes. 

5 Excerpt from a letter received from the Amer- 
ican Dental Association, May 25, 1938. The esti- 
mate given above is the one the Association has 
given to the U. S. Department of Commerce for 


its use. 
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need were realized the number of den- 
tists would be doubled. The problem 
that confronts the profession is to educate 
the public to the contribution proper care 
of the teeth can make to bodily health. 

There is also the question of ability to 
pay. In periods of depression many peo- 
ple are apt to neglect their teeth; likewise 
to sacrifice dental care when other essen- 
tials to well-being are more pressing. Sev- 
eral solutions have been suggested as the 
way out, e. g. health insurance, industrial 
clinics, school clinics. The American 
Dental Association is at present concen- 
trating its efforts on this highly important 
problem, and some plan of providing ade- 
quate dental care for the total population 
will undoubtedly be worked out in the 
not too distant future. Whatever the so- 
lution, there will be greater demand for 
dentists, especially in preventive and edu- 
cational work. 

Although inability to pay is the chief 
reason usually assigned for lack of dental 
care, fear also is an important factor 
which prevents many people from utiliz- 
ing the services of a dentist. The various 
aids for painless dentistry used today are 
doing a great deal to dispel this fear. 
Therefore, a greater percentage of those 
requiring dental treatment will find their 
way into the dentist's office. 

It is interesting to note that practically 
all the references stress the fact that den- 
tistry offers an excellent future for 
women, especially in children’s dentistry, 
with a growing field in school work. 

Organizations from which further in- 
formation may be obtained are: (1) 


® According to the recent report of the Technical 
Committee on Medical Care, reporting for the 
Interdepartmental Committee to Coordinate Health 
and Welfare Activities, which is entitled, The 
Need for a National Health Program, “Estimate 
of the need of adequate dental care for all our 
population indicated that the number of dentists 
could be doubled without reaching a figure in ex- 
cess of the true need.” 


American Dental Association, 212 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois; (2) 
Dental Education Council of America, 
212 East Superior Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 

This bibliography is designed to include only 
such recent literature on the occupation of 
the dentist as seems useful and pertinent for 
vocational guidance. The publications listed 
below represent a selection from a larger 
number that were examined during the prep- 
aration of this abstract. NOC will be grate- 
ful to readers for information regarding any 
useful publications not listed here. Refer- 
ences starred with asterisks are especially 
recommended. 


1. Bennett, G. Vernon, and Sachs, Georgia 
May. Exploring the World of Work. Los 
Angeles, Society for Occupational Research, 
University of Southern California, 1937, pp. 
473-75, 481-82. $2.75. 

Nature of dentistry and its specialties, entering 
positions, earnings, education, qualifications for 
success, advantages and disadvantages, opportuni- 
ties for women. 

*2. Blauch, L. E. Dentistry as a Career. 
Reprinted from The Bulletin of the Chicago 
Dental Society, June 11-June 18, 1936. 
Chicago, Chicago Dental Society, 30 N. 
Michigan Avenue, 1936. Pp. 20. 10 cents. 

Demand for dentists, duties, state regulations of 
dental practice, number in the field, women in 
dentistry, earnings, personal qualifications, ad- 
vantages and disadvantages, education and its cost, 
beginning positions, professional associations. A 
list of dental schools in the United States is in- 
cluded. 

3. Carter, Rosalie. ‘Dentistry is a Wom- 
an’s Job.” Independent Woman, XVII, Oc- 
tober 1938, pp. 318-320. 

Brief accounts of the successes of some women 
in dentistry, together with limited general mate- 
rial on the profession of interest to both sexes. 

4. Clark, Harold F. “Life Earnings in 
Selected Occupations.” Occupations, the Vo- 
cational Guidance Magazine, XVI, Decem- 
ber 1937, pp. 221-224. 

Average earnings of dentists during the period 
1920-36. A brief summary of some of the mate- 
rial found in reference 5. 

5. Clark, Harold F. Life Earnings in Se- 
lected Occupations in the United States. 
New York, Harper, 1937, pp. 3-10, 43-49, 
183-97. $5.00. 

Earnings of dentists based on studies which 
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have been made of the income of members of the 
profession. Well documented. 

6. Cottler, Joseph, and Brecht, Harold. 
Careers Ahead. Boston, Little, Brown, 1933, 
pp. 96-102. $1.25. 

An interestingly written sketch of the work of 
the dentist, his training, and something of the 
history of tthe profession. 

*7. Essex County Junior Employment 
Service. The Employment Outlook for the 
Junior: Dentistry. Newark, New Jersey, 
Essex County Vocational Schools, 1932, pp. 
5-23. Limited number available without 
charge. 

Work of the dentist, professional standards, re- 
quirements for state license, characteristics that 
make for success, working conditions, remunera- 
tion, opportunities, training. 

8. Greenleaf, Walter J. Dentistry. U. S. 
Office of Education, Guidance Leaflet No. 7. 
Washington, D. C., Government Printing 
Office, 1932. Pp. 10. 5 cents. 

Dentistry as a career, its specialties, compensa- 
tion, women in the field, progress of the profes- 
sion, state requirements, training. List of dental 

ools. 

*9. Institute for Research. Dentistry as a 
Career. Chicago, Institute for Research, 537 
N. Dearborn Street, 1936. Pp. 11. 75 cents. 

Supply and demand, opportunities for men and 
women, qualifications and training, licensing re- 
quirements, earnings, advantages and disadvan- 
tages. 

*10. Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations. Dentistry as a Profession for 
Women. New London, Conn., Institute of 
Women’s Professional Relations, Connecti- 
cut College, 1934. Pp. 19. 15 cents. 

A summary of Dentistry—Its Professional Op- 
portunities by Chase Going Woodhouse and Ruth 
Yeomans Schiffman. Supply of dentists, need for 
dental services, education, nature of work, the 
start, earnings, qualifications, and list of dental 
schools. 

*11. Klinefelter, L. M. Medical Occu- 
pations for Boys. New York, Dutton, 1938, 
pp. 139-164. $2.00. 

Imaginary conversation between a dentist and 
an inquiring youth, covering most of the points 
dealt with in this abstract. Readable and ap- 
parently reliable. 

12. O'Shea, Audrey. Directory of Col- 
leges, Universities and Professional Schools 
Offering Training in Occupations Concerned 
with Health. New London, Conn., Insti- 
tute for Women’s Professional Relations, 
Connecticut College, 1936, pp. 13-28. $1.00. 

Entrance requirements, length of course, de- 
grees granted, estimated expenses, loan funds, 


and graduate courses for each of the 39 denta| 
schools in the United States. 

12a. Parker, Willard E. Books Abou 
Jobs. Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1936, pp. 212-215. 

*13. Shade, Chloris, ed. A Monograph 
on Dentistry. Success Vocational Informa. 
tion Series. Chicago, Morgan-Dillon & Co., 
5154 N. Clark Street, 1937. Pp. 24. 30 
cents. 

History of the profession, number and need for 
workers, women in dentistry, nature of the work, 
related occupations, qualifications, education, state 
requirements, getting started, income, advantages 
and disadvantages, professional organizations, 
schools of dentistry. 


13a. Spiegler, Samuel. The Occupation 
of the Dental Mechanic. New York, No 
tional Occupational Conference, 1938. Pp. 
8. 10 cents. 

*14, Williamson, E. G. Students and Oc- 
cupations. New York, Holt, 1937, pp. 103- 
109. $2.50. 

The work and its specialties, employment op- 


portunities, advantages and disadvantages, train- 
ing and qualifications, women in dentistry. 

* 15. Woodhouse, Chase Going, and 
Schiffman, Ruth Yeomans. Dentistry—lt: 
Professional Opportunities. New London, 
Conn., Institute of Women’s Professiona! 
Relations, Connecticut College, 1934. Pp. 
126. $1.00. 

The most comprehensive monograph avail- 
able on dentistry as a career. Opportunities for 
women, number in the profession, need for dental 
services, history, education, statutory regulations, 
getting started, types of practice, professional or- 
ganizations, earnings, qualifications. A revision 
of this monograph, now in preparation, will be 
published in the Spring of 1939 by Funk and 
Wagnalls in the Kitson Career Series. 


PERIODICALS 


Dental Digest. Pittsburgh, Pa., Dental 
Digest, Inc., 1005 Liberty Avenue. $2.00 
a year. 

Dental Items of Interest. Brooklyn, New 
York, Dental Items of Interest Publishing 
Company, 2921 Atlantic Avenue. $2.00 a 
year. 

Dental Outlook. New York, Dental Out- 
look Publishing Association, 425 Lafayette 
Street. $1.00 a year. 

Journal of the American Dental Associa 
tion and Dental Cosmos. Chicago, Ameti- 
can Dental Association, 212 Superior 
Street. $5.00 a year. 
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Programs Announced 


Keven to the theme, “The Com- 
munity and Personal Adjustment,” the 
program for the annual convention of 
the American Council of Guidance and 
Personnel Associations sets the pace for 
three- and four-day sessions for various 
member groups in Cleveland in late Feb- 
ruary, preceding the annual meetings of 
NEA’s American Association of School 
Administrators. Instead of scattering its 
sessions over three days, as heretofore, the 
Council will hold its joint meetings for 
all member associations on Wednesday, 
February 22, in the Hotel Cleveland. The 
following associations affiliated with the 
ACGPA have announced programs that 
are still in the preliminary stage as this 
issue goes to press: 


National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, beginning Wednesday and contin- 
uing through Saturday morning; Presi- 
dent, Frances Cummings, Director of 
Program Coordination, National Feder- 
ation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, New York City. 


National Association of Deans of Women, 
Tuesday through Saturday; President, 
Harriett M. Allyn, Academic Dean, 
Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, 
Massachusetts. 


American College Personnel Association, 
Thursday and Friday; President, A. J. 
Brumbaugh, Dean of the College, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Teachers College Personnel Association, 
Thursday afternoon; President, C. F. 
Malmberg, State Normal University, 


Normal, Ill. 


Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, 
luncheon meetings, Thursday and Sun- 
day; President, O. Latham Hatcher, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Western Personnel Service, luncheon 
meeting Thursday; Winifred M. Hau 
sam, Director. 


National Federation of Business and Pro 
fessional Women’s Clubs, luncheon for 
guidance representatives, Saturday 


Programs of the Council and al! mem- 
ber associations that are holding meetings 
at Cleveland are given on the following 
pages, in detail for the Council and the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, and in summary form for the other 
groups. The tentative Council and 
NVGA programs are presented as of 
January 15. Final programs are to be 
provided by the Council and printed just 
before the convention. This final printed 
program, prepared under the direction of 
Jerome H. Bentley, Chairman, Program 
Committee of ACGPA, will represent a 
new departure in that it will be pocket- 
size, with program material in daily 
calendar form. The Council this year ap- 
pointed a Convention Promotion Com- 
mittee with Frank S. Endicott, North 
western University, as chairman, whose 
duty is to circulate advance information 
about the Council and member associa- 
tion meetings. A special folder was to 
be mailed to a large list of non-member 
organizations and individuals by the end 
of January. 

One example of the increasing interest 
in these annual meetings comes from 
Kiwanis International. Although this or- 
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ganization has been represented at pre- 
vious conventions by its secretary, Fred 
C. W. Parker, this year Kiwanis plans to 
have a larger participation. G. B. New- 
ton, chairman of the International Com- 
mittee on Vocational Guidance, writes: 
“We are planning to have as large a 
representation as possible of Kiwanians, 
especially chairmen of vocational gui- 
dance committees, in attendance at the 
Cleveland convention. We shall encour- 
age them to attend as many of the sessions 
as possible and in addition we hope to 
have a special round table conference of 
our own at the proper time during the 
convention.” 

The Ministry of Education of the Re- 
public of Mexico will be represented by 
Dr. G. Davila, Director of the Instituto 
Nacional de Psicopedagogia. 

The local entertainment committee 
headed by Mildred W. Hickman, Cleve- 
land Public Schools, is preparing to see 
to the comfort of visitors and provide 
information on Cleveland school activ- 
ities. There are various guidance activ- 
ities under way in the community that 
will prove of interest. Cleveland schools 
now have their own high frequency radio 
broadcasting station, WBOE, operating 
on a full-time schedule, presenting lessons 
that are heard regularly in 117 elementary 
schools. Beginning in February this serv- 
ice will be extended to secondary schools. 
Special broadcasts on educational and vo- 
cational guidance are planned, featured 
by occupational information given at 
intervals by business and industrial lead- 
ers, labor leaders, representatives of col- 
leges and universities. W. B. Levenson 
is Supervisor of Radio, and the station is 
located in the Board of Education Build- 
ing. 

Miss Hickman, on behalf of the Cleve- 
land committee, extends an invitation to 
all NVGA officers and members who ar- 


rive in Cleveland on Tuesday, to attend 2 
dinner and reception in the Hotel Cleve. 
land at 6 o'clock Tuesday evening. Re. 
quests for reservations should reach Miss 
Hickman, Cleveland Board of Education. 
not later than February 17. 

The NVGA commercial exhibits and 
the Council’s non-commercial exhibits 
will be larger than ever before, according 
to advance reports. They will be located 
adjacent to the convention registration 
headquarters in the Hotel Cleveland. 

Members of ACGPA convention 
groups will be interested in a new feature 
provided this year for the NEA meetings 
in the form of daily informal conferences. 
The exhibit hall (opening Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 25) is to be partitioned into eight 
conference rooms with display of mate- 
rials essential to the adequate implementa- 
tion of the subject of the conference. 
“Guidance and Personnel” and “Tests 
and Measurements” are included as two 
of the fields covered, the former having 
the Providence, Rhode Island, Publix 
Schools and the U. S. Office of Education 
as sponsors, and the latter with the Min- 
neapolis Public Schools as sponsor of 
conferences and exhibits. A third field 
is ‘“Vocational Education and Placement,’ 
sponsored by the Salt Lake City Public 
Schools. 

In keeping with the times, the need 
of youth for adjustment to life and work 
will be paramount in most convention 
meetings. Following are descriptive high- 
lights of the various programs: 


AMERICAN COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE 
AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 


All joint meetings of the Council at the 
Cleveland convention are scheduled for one 
day, Wednesday, February 22. Members of 
affiliated groups will attend all sessions. 
Important problems concerning future de- 
velopments and responsibilities of the Coun- 
cil will be discussed at the evening meeting 
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following the report of the Council Com- 
mittee oh Future Policy. 

A number of the most outstanding speak- 
ers on all Cleveland programs are listed for 
the Council sessions. At the opening meet- 
ing background for the afternoon's sec- 
tional discussions will be given by Ernest O. 
Melby, Dean, School of Education, North- 
western University, and Edmund deS. Brun- 
ner, Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. For further de- 
tails see the complete program as announced 
by Chairman Bentley on page 433. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 

As will be noted from the detailed pre- 
liminary program beginning on page 435, 
the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion Program Committee headed by Francis 
C. Rosecrance has provided for participa- 
tion in the ACGPA program on Wednesday, 
general sessions Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day mornings, a score of sectional meetings 
on a great diversity of topics for Thursday 
and Friday afternoons, the annual business 
meeting of the Delegate Assembly on 
Thursday evening, and the Association ban- 

uet on Friday evening. A scheduled ad- 
} neal by John W. Studebaker, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, on “The Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service of 
the U. S. Office of Education” rings down 
the Convention curtain at the close of the 
Saturday morning general session. 

The scheduling of afternoon sectional 
meetings provides for meetings of most of 
the Association’s sections and committees, 
including initial organization of the new 
Individual Analysis Section. Another feature 
that should prove of special interest to new 
and younger members will be open forums 
on Thursday and Friday afternoons for in- 
formal exchange of experiences covering 
problems and questions not appearing on 
other parts of the program. 


DEANS OF WOMEN 


The National Association of Deans of 
Women will meet at the Hotel Statler in 
Cleveland, February 21-25. An outstanding 
event will be Thursday's joint banquet with 
the National Association of Principals of 
Schools for Girls at which Rabbi Abba Hillel 
Silver of The Temple in Cleveland will 
speak on “How Can Schools and Colleges 


Foster Democracy in the Student?” The 
chairman of the NADW Program Com 
mittee is Emma Fleer Muller, Director o! 
Personnel and Registrar, Chicago Teachers 
College. 

On Tuesday morning, Dorothy Stimson, 
Dean, Goucher College, will preside at a 
meeting of academic deans. Adah Peirce, 
Dean of Women, Hiram College, will lead 
a discussion on the “Relationships between 
Secondary School Backgrounds and Co! 
legiate Work” followed by Amy M. Gilbert, 
Dean, Milwaukee-Downer College, on “The 
Relationship of Supplementary Reading and 
Lectures to Class Work and the Total Pro 
gram.” 

On Tuesday evening Harriet Fitchpatrick, 
Supervisor of Physical Education in Cleve 
land high schools, will present the second 
ary school point of view while Sarah G 
Blanding, Dean of Women, University of 
Kentucky, will give the college point ot 
view in a symposium on “The Place of 
Physical Education in Social and Academi 
Adjustment.” 

All of Wednesday will be devoted to joint 
meetings with the other groups in the Amer 
ican Council of Guidance and Personne! 
Associations. 

The University Section, under the chair 
manship of Lucy J. Franklin, Dean of 
Women, Boston University, has planned 
“workshops” on the following five topics 
on which data were requested most fre 
quently from the University Exchange ma 
terial prepared for the Atlantic City pro 
gram: “Housing,” Esther Allen Gaw, Dean 
of Women, Ohio State University, as fore 
man; “Orientation,” Irma E. Voigt, Dean 
of Women, Ohio University; “Marriage,” 
Alice M. Baldwin, Dean, The Women's Co! 
lege, Duke University; “The Dean's Rela 
tion to the Personnel Office,” M. Eunice 
Hilton, Dean of Women, Syracuse Univer 
sity; and “Sororities,” Anne Dudley Blitz, 
Dean of Women, University of Minnesota. 
The foremen and their assistants will be at 
their workshops during three periods 
Tuesday, Thursday, and Friday afternoons 
for consultation on the individual problems 
of university deans which relate to these five 
topics. These workshops offer opportunity 
for members to get assistance from other 
deans, who, by training and experience, are 
experts in these fields. 
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The College Section, under the chairman- 
ship of Helen Bragdon, Dean, Hood Col- 
lege, on Thursday will discuss “The Essen- 
tial Objectives in Higher Education for 
Women” from the points of view of the best 
education for the woman undergraduate 
(Helen M. Smith, Dean, Flora Stone 
Mather College) and of the future problems 
and contributions of the woman graduate 
(Mrs. Chase Going Woodhouse, Managing 
Director, Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations). On Friday the “Function of the 
College Dean in Relation to the Proposed 
Objectives” will be discussed from the points 
of view of the academic dean, the dean of 
women, and the vocational guidance dean by 
Dorothy Stimson, Dean, Goucher College; 
Esther Dayman, Dean of Students, Mills Col- 
lege; and Leona Wise Felsted, Dean of 
Women, Illinois Wesleyan University. 

The College of Education and Teacher 
Training Section, under the chairmanship 
of Helen Hall Moreland, Dean of Students, 
New York State College for Teachers, will 
hold discussion groups on ‘How Far Should 
the Professional Purposes of a Teachers Col- 
lege Determine Extra-Curricula Program, 
Social Life, Standards and Regulations?” 
with Grace H. Wilson, Dean of Women, 
Colorado State College of Education, as 
leader; “Practical Methods for Correlating 
Personnel Services,” Margaret Ruth Smith, 
Director of Personnel for Women, North- 
west Missouri State Teachers College; ‘‘De- 
veloping Socially Competent Individuals,” 
M'Ledge Moffett, Dean of Women, East 
Radford State Teachers College; “Relation 
of the Personnel Office to Curriculum Con- 
struction,” Florence B. Stratemeyer, Associ- 
ate Professor of Education, Teachers Col- 
lege; “Meeting the Needs of New Deans,” 
Blanche Davidson, Dean of Women, North- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College. On Fri- 
day afternoon the Section will meet with the 
American College Personnel Association. 

The Secondary School Section, under the 
chairmanshi of Edna L. Dugan, Assistant 
Principal, ie Marshall High School, Cleve- 
land, will hear addresses on Thursday by the 
following Cleveland ple: Charles H. 


Lake, superintendent of schools, “The Work 
of the Dean in the Modern High School ;” 
Philip L. Riley, Assistant Director of 
Health Education, “The Function of the 
Dean in the Organization of the High School 


Health Program;” Lydia Rebert, Assistant 
Principal, Collinwood High School, “Plan. 
ning a Personnel Program for Girls; Emma 
G. Brelsford, Assistant Principal, Alexander 
Hamilton Junior High School, “Health Proj- 
ects.” At a luncheon session, Sarah M.Sturte 
vant, Professor of Education, Teachers Col. 
lege, will address the Section on “Playing by 
Ear in the Field of Pupil Personnel.” On Fri 
day Thyrsa W. Amos, Dean of Women, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, will discuss ‘‘Provi- 
sions for Individual Differences in the Cur 
riculum and Extra-Curriculum.” 

On Friday noon the entire Association 
will gather for a luncheon meeting to hear 
Margaret Morris, President, American Asso 
ciation of University Women, and Dean, 
Pembroke College, on ‘Cooperation - 
AAUW and NADW.” At this same 
meeting, outstanding deans who have done 
student personnel work for 25 years will be 
cited for distinguished service. Mrs. Gaw 
will preside at a Tuesday luncheon for deans 
concerned with housing problems. Assistant 
foremen from the Housing Workshop wil! 
give three-minute talks. Immediately follow- 
ing this luncheon, deans in church-related 
institutions will meet for a discussion of 
their problems. Hazel E. Foster, Adminis- 
trative Dean, Presbyterian College of Chris 
tian Education, will preside. 

On Saturday morning Thyrsa W. Amos 
will lead a panel discussion on the subject 
“Can One Reconcile the Materialism and 
Idealism of the Day?” 

Lighter moments in the convention pro- 
gram include a tea on Tuesday afternoon at 
which the Ohio State Association of Deans 
of Women will serve as hostesses, and dele- 
gates are invited to a musical and tea on 
Saturday at Oberlin as the guests of Ober- 
lin College. 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


An especially attractive program has been 
arranged for the American College Person- 
nel Association by F, H. Kirkpatrick, Beth- 
any College, Program Chairman. A dinner 
meeting of the Executive Council is sched- 
uled for Tuesday evening and members wil! 
a in the ACGPA program on 

Vednesday. The program proper opens 
Thursday morning with a discussion of 
“Selection and Admission of Students.” 


Speakers include Paul Boyd, University of 
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Kentucky; William B. Plank, Lafayette Col- 
lege; M. C. Towner, Lawrence College; 
Lincoln B. Hale, Carleton College. The dis- 
cussion leader is W. H. Seaman, Oberlin 
College. This session probably will be fol- 
lowed by a joint luncheon meeting with 
members of the Personnel Research Federa- 
tion. The topic for the afternoon session is 
“Student Employment, Placement, and Fol- 
low-up,” with the following speakers: Paul 
W. Boynton, Socony Vacuum Oil Company, 
New York; Maynard Boring, General Elec- 
tric Company, Schenectady; John D. Beatty, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology; and 
Howard H. Pattee, Pomona College. A. J. 
Brumbaugh, President of the Association, 
will preside at a late afternoon business 
meeting and is the speaker for the annual 
dinner Thursday evening. 

“Student Personnel Research” will be dis- 
cussed at the Friday morning session. Speak- 
ers include C. Gilbert Wrenn, University of 
Minnesota, who will report on research 
trends in certain counseling techniques. Ruth 
Strang, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will lead the discussion. The speaker 
for the Friday luncheon meeting is R. A. 
Kent of the Student Personnel Committee of 
the American Council on Education. At 
three o'clock members will hold a joint ses- 
sion with the College of Education and 
Teacher Training Section of the NADW. 
The topic for this meeting is “Coordination 
of Personnel Services” with the following 
speakers: E. G. Williamson, University of 
Minnesota; Helen Fisk, Western Personnel 
Service; Katherine Reed, Buffalo State 
Teachers College; and J. C. Flanagan, Co- 
operative Test Service, American Council 
on Education, New York City. F. F. Brad- 
shaw, University of North Carolina, will be 
discussion leader. 

The ACPA convention closes with a 
dinner meeting for members of the Execu- 
tive Council for 1939-1940. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE PERSONNEL 
ASSOCIATION 


The tentative program announced for the 
Teachers College Personnel Association in- 
cludes two divisions. “A Survey of Gui- 
dance Courses in Teachers Colleges” will 
be presented by Victor M. Houston, Asso- 


ciate Professor of Education, Illinois State 
Normal University. Under a second head- 
ing, “Personnel Techniques and Educational 
Guidance,” the following papers will be 
presented: 

“Achievement or Subject-Matter Tests as 
a Basis for the Selection of Students for 
Teacher Training,” by Jacob D. Heilman, 
Personnel Director, Colorado State College 
of Education; “The Value of a Personnel 
Inventory and a Personality Rating Scale in 
Educational Guidance,” by Martha Downs, 
Director of Research, State Teachers College, 
Newark, New Jersey; “The Contribution 
made by the Psychological Examination or 
Intelligence Test toward Educational Gui 
dance,” by J. M. Nelson, Dean, State Teach 
ers College, Cedar Falls, lowa; ‘Evaluation 
of Personnel Techniques in the Selection and 
Educational Guidance of Students for Teach 
er Training,” by Vivian A. C. Renmon 
Chairman, Department of Psychology, Uni 
versity of Wisconsin. These meetings are 
scheduled for 2:30 Thursday afternoon. 


GUIDANCE OF RURAL YOUTH 


Two luncheon meetings have been ar 
ranged by the Alliance for Guidance of Rural 
Youth. On Thursday at the Hotel Statler 
three other ACGPA member groups will 
participate, NVGA, NADW, and National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. The theme will be ‘Gui 
dance Needs of Rural Youth,” presented by 
Celine MacDonald Bowman, Chairman, 
Joint Rural Youth Committee, Richmond, 
Va. Topics and speakers include: ‘The 
Part of Business and Professional Groups,” 
by Chase Going Woodhouse; G. B. Newton, 
Vocational Guidance Chairman, Kiwanis In 
ternational; and Mary Stewart, Vocational 
Advisory Committee Chairman, Federation 
of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs; “Expanding the Work,” Mildred S. 
Percy, President, Washington, D. C. Branch, 
NVGA;; “The Part of Teacher Training In- 
stitutions,” Sara Norris, Dean of Women, 
State Teachers College, Mankato, Minne- 
sota; “Further Obligations,” Leonard Miller, 
Director of Guidance, Rockland County 
(N. Y.) Schools. 

A second joint luncheon session is sched- 
uled for Sunday, February 26, with the Rural 
Department of the NEA, and the Rural 
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Division of NVGA. Katherine C. Cook, 
Chief of Special Problems, United States 
Office of Education, will preside. Discus- 
sion will center upon "Guidance and Super- 
vision as a Cooperative Program,” and upon 
the report of the committee ee to de- 
vise a practical plan for coordination of gui- 
dance and supervisory agencies in the field 
of rural education. Hattie S. Parrott, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, will lead the discussion. 
Speakers include Margaret L. Hayes, State 
Teachers College, Albany, New York; Miss 
Parrott, Fanny W. Dunn, Francis C. Rose- 
crance, and Gertrude L. Warren, members 
of the committee. 

Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth 
also is sponsoring the “Youth Comes to the 
City” sectional meeting on the Wednesday 
afternoon program of ACGPA. 


BUSINESS AND PROFESSIONAL 
WoMEN’s CLUBS 


The Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs of Greater Cleveland are sponsoring 
a luncheon meeting on Saturday at 12:30 
in the Guild Hall of the Republic Building, 
under the chairmanship of Helen Perry 
James, President, Business and Professional 
Women’s Club of Cleveland. Members of 
all ACGPA affiliated organizations are in- 
vited to attend. Members of the Vocational 





Advisory Committee of the National Feder. 
ation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs will be present with their chairman, 
Mary Stewart, Superintendent of Indian Edu- ; 
cation-at-large, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, Sacra- 
mento, California. The speaker will be Eliz. 
abeth Gregg MacGibbon, New York City, 
lecturer and writer on business subjects and 
author of Manners in Business. Her topic is 
“The Part of the Business Woman in Vo- 
cational Counseling.” 


WESTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE 


An invitation luncheon meeting has been 
arranged by the Western Personnel Service 
for Thursday of Convention Week in Cleve- 
land. Representative of colleges and uni- 
versities who have been cooperating with the 
Service will attend, with members of the 
board of directors, academic council, and 
guests. The program will be in charge of 
Karl M. Cowdery, Associate Registrar, Stan- 
ford University, who is Chairman of the 
Academic Council of the organization. Re- 
ports of west coast activities in student per- 
sonnel work will be given by Helen Fisk, 
Associate Director, and others. The Service 
is a non-profit cooperative association of 
western colleges and universities which pro- 
vides information about methods of stu- 
dent personnel work and about occupations. 
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COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS 
Sponsored by the National Vocational Guidance Association 


Exhibits Chairman . 


American Book Company 

American Education Press 

American School of the Air 
Columbia Broadcasting System 
Commonwealth Book Co. 

Cooperative Test Service 

D. Appleton-Century Co. 

E. P. Betton & Co., Inc. 

Educational Test Bureau 

Harper and Brothers 

Kilroy Harris Traveltalks 

Klein, M. R., Cleveland 

International Business Machines Corp. 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations 
International Textbook Company 
The Linguaphone Institute 


State Teachers College at Newark, N. J. 


ARNOLD M. Hess 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
McKnight & McKnight 
Morgan-Dillon Company 
National Federation of Business 
& Professional Women's Clubs, Inc. 
National Occupational Conference 
Royal T: titer Company, Inc. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 
Scholastic Corporation, Stanford University Press 
Turner E. Smith and Company 
University of North Carolina Press 


World Book Company 
Institute for Research 
Science Research Associates 
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PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 
AMERICAN COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND PERSONNEL ASSOCIATIONS 


OFFICERS OF THE COUNCIL, 1938-1939 


Chairman, IRMA E. VoictT 
Dean of Women, Ohio University 


Vice-Chairman Secretary-Treasurer 
W. C. SMYSER EsTHER LLOyD-JONES 
Registrar — Associate Professor of Education, in charge of 
Miami University Guidance Laboratory 
Oxford, Obio Teachers College, Columbia University 


Program Commitiee: JEROME H. BENTLEY, Program Director, New York City YMCA, 
Chairman; O. LATHAM HATCHER, representing the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth; 
Forrest H. KIRKPATRICK, American College Personnel Association; C. F. MALMBERG, 
Teachers College Personnel Association; EMMA FLEER MULLER, National Association of 
Deans of Women; Francis C. ROSECRANCE, National Vocational Guidance Association: 
a J. ScHLOERB, Chicago Public Schools; CHARLES S. SLOoCcOMBE, Personnel Research 
Federation. 


Chairman, Publicity Committee—DoNaLp M. CRrESSWELL 
Managing Editor, OccUPATIONS, the Vocational Guidance Magazine 


Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee—Mi_prep E. HICKMAN 
Supervisor, Guidance and Placement, Board of Education, Cleveland, Obic 





TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21 


6:30 P.M. Dinner—Business Meeting for Official Representatives of Member Groups, American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


Joint Sessions for Members of All Associations 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22 


10:30 A.M. Opening Session: 
Presiding . Irma E. Voir 
Chairman, American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
Dean of Women, Ohio University 


CoMMUNITY LIFE AND PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


The “Educational Machine” and Personal Adjustment. . Ernest O. MELBy 
Dean, School of = Northwestern University 
The Social Scene and Personal Adjustmen EDMUND DES. BRUNNER 


Professor of Education, tes ‘College, Columbia Univ ersity 


2:30 P.M. to 4:30 P.M. Sectional Meetings: 
SomE FacTrors IN THE COMMUNITY CONTRIBUTING TO PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 


1. Coordination of Personnel Factors. ‘ . . Chairman, Forrest H. KiIrKPaTRICK 
Bethany College 


a. In a University A. J. BRUMBAUGH 


’ Dean of the College, University of Chicago . 
b. In a School System 
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Dean of W omen, University of Michigan 


Principal, Shaker Heights, Ohio, High School . ; . R. B. Patrm 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota . . . _ LINcoLN B. Hae 
3. The Labor Movement . Chairman, LYNN A. Emerson 
Graduate School of Education, Cornell University 
General Secretary, Workers Educational Association, Toronto, Canada . DRUMMOND Wren 
Executive Secretary, Consumers League of Ohio, Cleveland . ; .  ELIZABBTH Mace: 


4. Youth Comes to the City (Arranged by Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth) 


5. The American Youth Congress. . Chairman, Francis C. Rosscranc: 
School of Education, Northwestern U niversity 


President, American Youth Congress, New York City. . JoseruH Cappen 

Dean, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York. ' ; i ‘ . Mary Jounson 

6. The Court and Correctional Institutions . . Chairman, Lester J. SCHLOERB 
Director, Occupational Research, Chicago Public Schools 


a. The Court... — a a ae eee .  . Harry L. Eastman 
Judge, Juvenile Court, Cleveland 
b. The Correctional Institution  . RicHarp A. McGr: 
Warden, Penitentiary of the City of New York, Riker’s Island 


7. The Library . : , , ' ; P ; : . Chairman, Atics M. BaLpwin 
Dean of Women, Duke University 
Reader's Adviser, Cleveland Public Library . . . . Masser Booton 


8. The Church and the Minister (Program to be announced) 


9. Industrial Management . . Chairman, Donan S. BripGMan 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, New York City 


Assistant Vice-President, Ohio Bell Telephone Company, Cleveland . Davm H. Monrnis 





4:30 P.M. Coffee Hour 





: 8:00 P.M. General Session—American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
: Presiding . . Irma E, Votcr 
Chairman, American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 


DIsCUSSION OF THE REPORT OF THE ACGPA CoMMITTEE ON FuTuRE PoLicy 


FripAY, FEBRUARY 24 


4:30 P.M. Business Meeting—Official Representatives of Member Groups, American Council! of 
Guidance and Personnel Associations 





2. From School to College’. . Chairman, Auce L. Lioyp 
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TWENTY-FOURTH CONVENTION 


NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 
February 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25, 1939 
Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 


OFFICERS AND TRUSTEES, 1938-1939 


President, FRANCES CUMMINGS 


Director of Program Coordination, National Federation of Business and Professional Women's 
Clubs, Inc., 1819 Broadway, New York City 


Executive Secretary, FrED C. SMITH 
Dean, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 


First Vice-President Trustees 
WARREN K. LAYTON A. H. EDGERTON 
Director, Guidance and Placement, Director of Vocational Guidance, 
Detroit Public Schools University of Wisconsin 
MILpRED LINCOLN BILLINGS 
Second Vice-President 64 Monteroy Road, Rochester, New York 
EuizaBeTH L. Woops FRANKLIN J. KELLER 


Los Angeles City Schools 


Principal, Metropolitan Vocational 
7 High School, New York City 
reaiuver DoroTHEA DE SCHWEINITZ 
Roy N. ANDERSON , Regional Director, National 
Accknent ne bee > gg Labor Relations Board, St. Louis 
caches ege, Columbia Jerome H. BENTLEY 


University Program Director, New York City YMCA 


CLEO MURTLAND 
Associate Professor of Vocational 
Education, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Program Committee: FRANCIS C. ROSECRANCE, School of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Chairman; MARGARET E. BENNETT, Director of Guidance, Pasadena City Schools, 
Pasadena, California; Mary P. Corre, Director of the Occupational Research and 
Counseling Division, Cincinnati Public Schools; DorotHeA pe ScHweINirz, Director, 
14th Region, National Labor Relations Board, St. Louis; JosEPHINE HINTGEN, Supervisor 
of Guidance, La Crosse, Wisconsin, Public Schools; Roy A. HINDERMAN, Director of 
Industrial Arts and of Vocational Education, Denver, Colorado, Public Schools; RosERT 
Hoppock, Assistant Director, National Occupational Conference, New York City; Grorcp 
E. HuTcHeRSON, Chief, Guidance Bureau, New York State Department of Education; 
EstHER STAMATS, Director, Service Department, YWCA, Chicago; Kart P. ZeEnrross, 
a of Psychology and Director of Vocational Guidance, George Williams College, 

icago. 


Program Sub-Committee, Commission on Job Opportunities for Less Gifted Children: 
Roy A. ANDERSON, Assistant Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Chairman; MicpRED LINCOLN BiLLINGs, Rochester, New York; Emity Burr, Director, 
Vocational Adjustment Bureau, New York City; RutH D. FuLHam, Scholarship Counselor, 

t of Vocational Guidance, High School Scholarship Association, Inc., New Orleans; 
Kar. W. ONTHANK, Dean, Personnel Administration, University of Oregon. 


Chairman, Exhibits Committee: ARNOLD Hess, New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Chairman, Local Arrangements Committee: Micprep M. HICKMAN, Supervisor of 
Guidance and Placement, Department of Instruction, Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 21 
6:00 P.M. Dinner and Reception 


MiLprepd W. HICKMAN, Chairman of the Local Arrangements Committee, on behalf of the 
Northeastern Ohio Vocational Guidance Association, extends an invitation to the Trustees 
and others attending the convention who plan to reach Cleveland on Tuesday, to attend an 
informal dinner and reception. Requests for reservations should reach Miss Hickman, in care 
of the Cleveland Board of Education, on or before Friday, February 17. 


8:00 P.M. Meeting of Trustees 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 22 
8:30 A.M. NVGA Registration 
10:30 A.M. General Session, American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations. 
For detailed program, see page 433. 
2:30 P.M. Sectional Meetings, American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations. 
4:30 P.M. Coffee Hour, American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations. 
4:30 P.M. Organization meeting of the DELEGATE ASSEMBLY. 


8:00 P.M. General Session, American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23 


7:45 A.M. Breakfast Conference—YMCA Secretaries and Interested Volunteer Workers 


Chairman . HERBERT W. Saul 
Director, Guidance Department, Huntington “Avenue YMCA, Boston, Mass. 


9:30 A.M. General Session 
Presiding . ; Tae ; , , P —" ‘ . FRANCES CUMMINGS 
President, National Vocational Guidance Association 
Director of Program Coordination, National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women's Clubs, Inc., New York City 
1. Unity and Continuity in Guidance . Donatp S. BripcMan 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company, "New York 


2. Guidance Implications in the Study of Adolescents made by the Progressive 


Education Association . . CAROLINE ZACHRY 
Progressive Education Association, New York ‘City 
3. Labor Conditions Faced by the Young Worker. . . DororHea De ScHWEINITZ 


Regional Director, National Labor Relations Board, St. Louis 


2:30 P.M. Sectional Meetings 


1. OPEN ForuM . Chairman, LYNN A. EMERSON 
Graduate School ‘of Education, ‘Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
This section is provided for persons who desire to get together to exchange 
experiences informally concerning problems not specifically arranged for in 
other parts of the program. Qualified persons will be present to assist in the 
discussion of these problems. 


2. ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION OF GUIDANCE Chairman, SusAN J. GINN 
Director of Vocational Guidance, Boston Public Schools 
Official meeting of the Section on Administration and Supervision of Guidance 


3. COMMUNITY ASPECTs OF GUIDANCE Chairman, FRANK W. BarBer 
Founder and Director, American Youth Council Incorporated, Springfield, Mass. 
a. Omaha Youth Guidance Council's Unified Guidance Program .  Gorpre CARTER 
Personal Counselor, YWCA, Omaha, Nebraska 
b. A Unified Guidance Program Initiated by the Guidance and Personnel 
Association of New Jersey. . C. E. Partcu 
School of Education, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 


c. U. S. Employment Service and American Youth Commission’s Vocational 


Adjustment Program in St. Louis. DrENG BJORNARAA 
St. Louis Director, Division of Standards and Research, U.S. Employment Service 
d. Pasadena’s New Unified Guidance Plan . A.M. Turrew 


Counselor, Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 
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Program Summarizers: 


National Council of YMCA, Chicago, Illinois . . . Ray Jouns 
Director, N. Y. A. in North Carolina. se Joun A. LANG 
Director, Bureau of Child Welfare, Lincoln, Nebrashe , ; P HARRIETT TOWNE 
INDIVIDUAL ANALYSIS 4 Chairman, Harry D. Krrson 


Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
Organization meeting of the Individual Analysis Section 
a. os ment and Application of Counseling Aids . C. L. SHARTLE 
Chief, Worker Analysis Section, Division of Standards and Resea arch, 
0. 5. Scbdesmens Service, Washington, D. C. 
b. Use of Psychological Tests by Employment and Vocational Guidance Agencies 
BEATRICE CANDEF 
Vocational Service for Juniors, New York City 


Discussion 
. Group GUIDANCE. ; ; ate S : ‘ Chairman, Kart P. Zerross 
George Williams College, Chicago 
a. The Contribution of Group Association to Guidance. Grace Coy. 
School of Applied Social Sciences, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Obi 
b. Evaluation of Group Guidance Programs . MARGARET E. ‘Snes 


Director of Guidance, Pasadena City Sc hools, ‘Pasade ona, , Californi a 
Discussion 


. GUIDANCE AND THE CLASSROOM TEACHER ; , ‘ Chairman, A. H. EpGerton 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Ww isconsin 
a. The Place of the Subject Teacher in the Guidance Program . , . H.L. CLeLanp 


Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
b. Can Guidance Responsibilities be Delegated to Classroom Teachers? Barspara H. WRIGHT 
Supervisor of Counselors, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Schools 
Discussion 


. GUIDANCE IN THE SMALLER COMMUNITY . Chairman, GERTRUDE FORRESTER 
Chairman, High School Guidance, Wrest Bend, Wisconsin 
a. Experience—An Essential Factor in a Successful Guidance Program . C. G. MANNING 


Principal, Fergus County High School, Lewistown, Montana 
b. What Has Worked Best in Guidance Programs for Small High Schools 
(Fewer than 200 pupils) ? . E. W. Davis 
Vermont State Director of Educational Research and Guidance 
Discussion 


. OCCUPATIONAL RESEARCH Chairman, WALTER V. BINGHAM 
Professor of Psychology, Stevens Institute of Technology 
a. The Data for Anticipating Occupational Demand: Kind, Source, Analysis 
(Speaker to be announced 
b. What Agencies Should Provide Occupational Outlook Services? . . Henry C. TAYLor 
President, Farm Foundation, Chicago; Member, President's Advisory 
Committee on Education 


Discussion: 

Associate Director, Bureau of Standards and Research, U. S. Employment 
Service, Washington, D.C. . : : . WrewaM H. Streap 
Assistant Director, National Ounupetiond Conference, Rew York .  Ropert Hoppock 
American Youth Commission, Washington, D.C. : : .  Howarp M. Beir 
. JUNIOR PLACEMENT Chairman, Mary STEWART 

U. S. Bureau of Indian Affairs, ‘Sacramento, California 

a. Placement in Seattle DoNALD NYLEN 


Supervisor of "Secondary School Guidance, Seattle, ‘Washington 


b. The Junior Counseling Service at the District of Columbia Employment 
Center . .  MarGcuerire W. ZAPOLEON 


Junior Counselor, Public Employment Center, Washington, D. C. 


Discussion 
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M0. PREPARATION FOR GUIDANCE SERVICE. . Chairman, ArTHuR J. Jones 
Professor of Education, University of Pennsylvania 
Official meeting of the Preparation for Guidance Service Section 

a. The In-Service Guidance Training of Teachers. WARREN K. Layton 
Director, Division of Guidance and Placement, Board of ‘Education, Detroit 

b. The Laboratory Method in the Training of Guidance Workers. A FRANK G. Davis 

Professor of Education, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 

c. The Selection and Training of Counselors ‘ E. G. WILtiaMson 

Coordinator and Associate Professor of Psychology, University of Minnesota 


Discussion 


11. SpeciAL GUIDANCE PROBLEMS . Chairman, Mriprep LINCOLN BILLINGcs 
Chairman, NVGA Committee on 1 Special Groups, Rochester, New York 


a. Guidance for Physically Handicapped Pupils ; EuisE H. MARTENS 
Senior Specialist in the Education of Exceptional Children, U. S. Office of Education 
b. Commercialized Guidance. Jesse B. Davis 
Dean, School of Education, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts 
c. Guidance in the Preparation for Home and Family Life. .  Howarp Y. McC.usxy 


School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 
Discussion 


6:30 P.M. Teachers College, Columbia University, Alumni Reunion Dinner—Empire Room 


8:00 P.M. Annual Business Session of the DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 
Presiding . . i ‘ ? : ; : ; , . ‘ ‘ . FRANCES CuMMINGS 
President, National Vocational Guidance Association 
Director of Personnel Coordination, National Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Inc., New York City 
All members and friends of the association are invited to attend; 
only official delegates may vote. 


FripAY, FEBRUARY 24 


7:45 A.M. Breakfast Meeting—Occupational Research Section 
Official business meeting of the Occupational Research Section 
Chairman Mary SCHAUPFLER 
Vocational Counselor, Flora Stone Mather College, Western Reserve University, Cleveland 


Report on “Evaluation of Occupations in Retail Stores by Dorothea 
de Schweinitz” . W. W. CHARTERS 
Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus 


Reports: of committee chairmen: 


Organization and Membership Mary P. Corre 

Director of Occupational Research and Counseling Division, Cincinnati Public Schools 

Publishers... eee ee eee em a TT 
Vocational Counselor, Chicago Public Schools 

Editorial ; . CLB0 MurtTLanp 


Associate ‘Professor of Vocational "Education, University of Michigan 


Report on preliminary survey for study on “Occupations in Retail Stores 
in Rural Areas” . CLARA MENGER 
Guidance Assistant, ’ Psychiatric Child Guidance Clinic, St. Louis 


New Business 
Nomination of Section Chairman 


9:30 A.M. General Session 


Presiding ae ae ie tiem, aol Lee es ac. arias > ER Se. Sere 
Dean of the University, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

1. Variations in Development Among High School Pupils. HERBERT R. SToLz 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, California 

2. Topic to be announced CHARTERS 


Director, Bureau of Educational Research, Obio State University, coleiies 
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12:30 P.M. Luncheon Meeting 


Current Poumon of Vocational Guidance Radio Programs 
A symposium on the nature of some occupational broadcasts, their purposes, values, and results 


Discussion leader. .  Tona Ropertson Loom 
Hunter College High School, New York; ‘Chairman, NVGA Radio Committee 


Participants: — WAaLier, NBC, Chicago 
A. HAMRIN, Northwestern U niversity 
MARY J. Drucker, N. Y. A. in Obio 
GERTRUDE FORRESTER, West Bend, Wisconsin 


2:30 P.M. Sectional Meetings 


1. OPEN FoRUM Chairman, Mary P. Corrs 


Director of Occupation. al Re search inn Coutindlies Divisio om, Cincinnati Public Schools 
This section is provided for persons who desire to get eaudeer to exchange 
experiences informally concerning problems not specifically arranged for in 
other parts of the program. Qualified persons will be present to assist in the 
discussion of these problems. 
2. COUNSELING . , Chairman, JosEPHINE HINTGEN 
Supervisor of Guidance, LaCrosse, Wisconsin, Public Scho. ls 
a. A summary of Recent Research on Counseling Techniques . CC, Gusert Wrenn 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 


b. Counseling—by Whom? 
Director of Research and Guidance, Atlanta Public Schools 


H. H. Brxier 


Discussion 


§. Fottow-Up Rete  & - - : ‘ , Chairman, CLto MurTLaNnp 

University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

a. Contributions of eater! Technique to Educational and Occupational 
Adjustment ANN PAVAN 
Research Supervisor, Junior Employment Service, School District, Phil adel phia 

b. Differences between High School Graduates and Those Who Leave Sch me 
A follow-up of 1,100 pupils Howarp C. Ssymour 

Director of Indian Schools, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Discussion 
4. GUIDANCE FOR OuT-OF-SCHOOL YOUTH 
a. Guidance in the CCC Camps . Howarp W. Ox ey 
Director of CCC Camp Education, W ‘ashington, D.C 
b. NYA Guidance for Out-of-School Youth . ; Joun A. Lanc 


Director, NYA of North Carolina 
Discussion 


5. GUIDANCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


a. Essentials of an Elementary School Guidance Program . W. W. Treen 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


b. The Program of the NEA Committee on Guidance in the Elementary 


ool Herpert R. Srouz 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, California 
Discussion 
6. GUIDANCE IN THE EMPLOYMENT OFFICE . . Chairman, FRANKLIN J. Ke_iee 
Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School, New York City 


a. Testing and Employment 
b. Guidance Trends and Problems in the Employment Office . . Wiutttam H. Srmap 
Associate Director, Division of Standards and Research, U. S. Employment Service 
Discussion 
7. GUIDANCE IN THE PrivATE SOCIAL AGENCY . Chairman, EstHar STAMATS 
Director of Metropolitan Service, YWCA of Chicago 


@. The Place of the Private Social Agency in the Community 
Director of the Jewish Vocational Service, Chicago 


b. Description of twelve programs in operation in various parts of the country. 
Discussi 


ALEXANDER LIVERIGHT 
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8. GUIDANCE IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL P : Chairman, Rex B. Cunutrr; 


Rutgers University, New Brunswick, New Jersey 
a. Cooperative Personnel Study of North Carolina. FRANCIS F. BrapsHaw 
Dean of Students, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
b. Extended Exploration for South Denver High School Students . .  R. A. HInperman 
Director of Special School Services, Denver, Colorado 
Discussion 
9. GUIDANCE OF RURAL YOUTH . Chairman, FRANK W. Cys 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
Official meeting of the Rural Guidance Division 
a. Guidance and Migration of Rural Youth . Bruce L. Metvin 
Principal Research Supervisor, Rural Unit, Division of Social Research, W.P.A. 
Discussion 


10. VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FOR THE “AVERAGE” AND “Low-AVERAGE” PUPIL 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL .. Chairman, Epwin A. Le: 
Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
Director, National Occupational Conference, New York City 


a. Industry's Need for this Group. ~ © BE Seman 
Chief, Worker Analysis Section, U. S. Employment Service 
b. Discovering Job Caennien for this Group. . Roy N. ANDERSON 
Teachers College, Columbia Dalecnive, New York 
c. Discovering the Potentialities of Individuals in this Group. . Emory T. Burr 
Director of Vocational Adjustment Bureau, New York City 
d. What Are the Schools Doing to Meet the Problem? WILLIAM J. REGAN 
Principal, Girls’ Vocational High School and Boys’ High School, Buffalo 
Discussion: 
Girl’ Counselor, Central Junior High School, Muskegon, Michigan . GRACE Hanrnris 
Counselor, Hoover High School, San Diego, California . Henry B. McDANIEL 


7:00 P.M. Annual Banquet 
(Program to be announced) 





SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 25 
7:45 A.M. Breakfast Meeting—Section on Administration and Supervision of Guidance 


Chairman ' oe ee ee ee eee awe ._ s. « ae 5. Guar 
Director of Vocational Guidance, Boston Public Schools 


9:30 A.M. General Session 


Presiding . Jerome H. BENTLEY 
: : ” Program Director, YMCA ‘of the City of New York 
: 1. Community Programs of Occupational Adjustment. .  Howarp M. Bei. 
: ; American Youth Commission, Washington, D. C. 
2. Employee Placement and Training . G. A. HoLMEs 
| Chief of the Training Department, Western Electric Company, Cicero, Il. 
i 
f ; 3. The Occupational Information and Guidance Service of the U. S. 
fy Office of Education . . JoHN W. STUDEBAKER 
“a U. S. Commissioner ‘of Education, "Washington, D. C. 
t Discussion 
" 12:30 P.M. Luncheon—Sponsored by the Business and Professional Women’s Clubs of Greater 
at Cleveland 
ie Chairman . HELEN PERRY JAMES 
- President, Business and Professional Women’s Club of Cleveland 
{ The Part of the Business Woman in Vocational Counseling . ELIzABETH GREGG MacGIBBON 


Lecturer and writer on business subjects 
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The Future of the Magazine 


Note — Because of the current im- 
ortance of recent activities of the 
NVGA Committee on Future Policy, 
we have asked Jerome H. Bentley, 
Chairman, to provide some necessary 
background information. 

The Editors. 


Art THE 1933 convention of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion the Trustees approved a proposal 
that established the then newly organ- 
ized National Occupational Conference as 
co-publishers of the Association’s journal 
The Vocational Guidance Magazine. 
Later the Executive Committee of the 
National Occupational Conference set 
aside the sum of $5,500 from its initial 
grant by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York to start the new venture. On 
a one-year agreement the NVGA author- 
ized NOC’s suggestion for change in 
name of the publication to Occupations, 
the Vocational Guidance Magazine. At 
the end of one year, if the contract were 
not renewed, it was agreed that the 
NVGA could resume publication of the 
magazine on the same basis as prior to the 
date when the agreement was to take ef- 
fect, April 1, 1933. The first issue under 
the new name was that for June, 1933. 
At the end of the first year the Trustees 
voted unanimously to continue the ar- 
rangement, and it has continued ever 
since as a “gentlemen's agreement.” It 
was understood that NOC support by the 
Carnegie Corporation was on a year-to- 
year basis and would be withdrawn upon 
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attainment of the major objectives of the 
National Occupational Conference. 

During the initial meeting of the Dele- 
gate Assembly of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association at the annual con- 
vention in Atlantic City last February, the 
Director of the National Occupational 
Conference advised the Association that 
the time was drawing near when the 
work of NOC would be completed. It 
then became evident that the Association 
needed to give immediate consideration to 
assuming once more the full responsibility 
for publication of the magazine at such 
time as grants from the Carnegie Corpo- 
ration through NOC would be discon- 
tinued. Accordingly, the Association 
Trustees at this 1938 convention author- 
ized appointment of a Committee on 
Future Policy of which the writer was 
made Chairman. This Committee was 
asked to investigate and report to the 
Trustees all possible courses that might 
be followed by NVGA in the light of the 
coming demobilization of NOC, particu- 
larly with reference to publication of the 
magazine and other general policies of 
the Association. 

Your Committee on Future Policy held 
its first meeting within ten days of the 
appointment date, March 10, 1938. Six 
meetings—five of them with representa- 
tives of organizations allied in interests to 
NVGA—were held subsequently and a 
report was presented at a meeting of the 
Trustees held November 4 in Cleveland. 
In its deliberations the Committee learned, 
among many other things, the extent of 
financial support provided during the past 
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six years by the National Occupational 
Conference in placing and maintaining 
the magazine on its present level as an 
outstanding educational journal. The 
present income from subscriptions, ad- 
vertising, sale of single copies and re- 
prints of articles is approximately $10,- 
000 a year. The total cost per year is 
about $28,000, including printing, dis- 
tribution, salaries of full-time NOC mag- 
azine staff workers, and a reasonable pro- 
rata share of NOC staff operation costs. 
More than $100,000 has been supplied 
through National Occupational Confer- 
ence in the six years that Carnegie Corpo- 
ration subsidy has been applied toward 
publication of the official organ of the 
National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion. 

When the National Occupational Con- 
ference entered into its 1933 agreement 
with the National Vocational Guidance 
Association, The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine had a paid circulation of 1,833 
copies. Improvements in content, size, 
and typography attracted new readers and 
expanded the influence of the publication. 
Four years ago (February, 1935) the cir- 
culation was 2,549; two years ago it had 
advanced to 3,807. The paid subscriber 
circulation of the current issue of the 
magazine is estimated to be 6,300, with 
a possibility that the figure will mount 
to 6,500 by June. Beginning with the 
issue of last October no less than 7,500 
copies of each monthly edition have been 
printed in order that extra copy demands 
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could be met. This growth has taken place 
in spite of the fact that no definitely 
planned and supervised promotion cam- 
paign ever has been conducted. No ef- 
fort need be made here to analyze this 
condition; it is sufficient to say that there 
appears to exist a continuously growing 
demand for the magazine. 

In its discussions the Committee on 
Future Policy has had in mind the ne- 
cessity for the Association taking over 
publication of the magazine with com- 
pletion of the current volume, or follow- 
ing publication of the June, 1939 issue 
Findings and recommendations leading 
to such a situation were reported to the 
Trustees of the Association. The Trus- 
tees have authorized the Committee to 
prepare a plan which would provide for 
continuance of the magazine under aus- 
pices of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association. It is expected that this plan 
will be presented by the Trustees during 
the meeting of the Association's Delegate 
Assembly scheduled for Thursday eve- 
ning, February 23, at the Cleveland con- 
vention. Meanwhile it will be well for 
the entire membership of the Associa- 
tion to give the future welfare of the 
magazine their most serious attention in 
order that united action may result in 
continuance of a journal of high type, 
widely representative of guidance inter- 
ests in this country. 

JEROME H. BENTLEY 


Chairman, NVGA Committee 
on Future Policy 
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Occupational Adjustment Cues 


A Clearing House for Reporting Current Developments in Occupational Adjustment 














Regional Conference Held in Washington 


Opbportunrry to obtain first-hand information from federal government officials 
representing offices which contribute much in the way of assistance to a adjust- 
ment programs, was presented to a group of twenty-seven school superintendents and others 
who attended a Regional Conference on Occupational Adjustment held December 16 and 
17 in Washington, D. C. This was the third of ten such gatherings to be held during 
the fall and winter months. The regional conferences were arranged because of a desire 
on the part of members of the National Occupational Conference Tour for School Super- 
intendents to give other school administrators opportunity to obtain results of the tour 
group findings and recommendations. 

Among those attending the Washington conference arranged and directed by Frank 
W. Ballou, Superintendent of Washington Public Schools, were: John C. Wright, Assist- 
ant Commissioner of Education; William H. Stead, United States Employment Service; 
William F. Patterson, Executive Secretary, Federal Committee on Apprenticeship; Harry 
A. Jager, Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service, U. $. Office of Educa- 
tion; and James E. Coxon, Agent of the Western Region, Trade and Industrial Education, 
Office of Education. Three members of the Occupational Adjustment Tour group led 
discussion at meetings covering the three main objectives of occupational adjustment— 
guidance, training, and placement. They were David E. Weglein, Baltimore superintendent ; 
Paul Loser, Trenton superintendent; and Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh superintendent. 

Members of the conference were particularly interested in learning from Messrs. Stead, 
Patterson, and Jager what their respective services are contributing to the occupational 
adjustment field. Dr. Stead participated in discussion of job placement problems for juniors, 
declaring that interchange of records between schools of placement services is highly 
essential if schools are to be realistic in their counseling, vocational training, and assist- 
ance to individuals in their adjustment to job situations. Great interest was shown by 
members of the conference in the cooperative school and state employment service type of 
placement effort which can be provided under the Wagner-Peyser Act. Mr. Patterson and 
Mr. Jager explained in detail the operation of their divisions. 

Edwin A. Lee, Director, represented the National Occupational Conference, and in sum- 
marizing the meetings said emphasis had been po upon the following: (1) Reali- 
zation of the scope of the program of occupational adjustment—that it covers youth and 
adults, mentally normal and mentally subnormal, physically fit and physically handicapped ; 
(2) Continuity of guidance, training, and placement from the beginning of a child's school 
career, thinking in terms of the occupational life, until there has come a fairly permanent 
settlement into an occupational niche or career; (3) Cooperation of industry, business, 
and community and governmental agencies with schools as well as cooperation within the 
school systems; (4) Research in terms of adequate and current occupational information 
and individual potentialities; (5) The basing of programs of occupational adjustment 
upon as fundamentally sound an understanding of economic and social backgrounds and 
‘ trends as can be obtained. 

Regional conferences were held during the month of January 1939 as follows: 


SEATTLE, Washington—January 6 and 7; OAKLAND, California—January 3 and 4; SALT 
Lake Ciry, Utah—January 9 and 10; Houston, Texas—January 12 and 13; BirMINc- 
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HAM, Alabama—January 9 and 10; ATLANTA, Georgia—January 16 and 17; BALTIMore. 
Maryland—January 20 and 21. 

These conferences, and one which is scheduled for Omaha, Nebraska on April 14 (and 
possibly April 15th as well), will be duly reported in subsequent issues of OccUPATIONs 


General Information 


OccuPATIONAL ADJUSTMENT PROGRAM AT CLEVELAND—The third general session of 
the NEA Department of Vocational Education at the annual convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators in Cleveland February 25 to March 2, is to be devoted 
to occupational adjustment problems. Edwin A. Lee, NOC Director, will preside for the 
following program: “Guidance and Counseling,” David E. Weglein, Superintendent of 
Baltimore Schools; “Vocational Preparation,” Homer W. Anderson, Superintendent o/ 
Omaha Schools; ‘Placement and Follow-up,” Carroll R. Reed, Superintendent of Minneapolis 
Schools; and “National Viewpoint on Guidance,” Harry A. Jager, Chief of the Occupa- 
tional Information and Guidance Service, U. S. Office of Education. This session will be 
held Wednesday, March 1, 2:15 P. M., in Steinway Hall, Halle Brothers Building, Euclid 
and East Twelfth Street. 


OUTLOOK FOR 1939 BRIGHTER—According to the January bulletin of the Federal 
Reserve Board, industrial production continues to expand, more workers are returning to 
tivate employment, and pay rolls are rising. There was ample evidence given that 1939 
was off to a good start and that conditions were improved over the 1938 level. For other 
views on improved conditions predicted for the year, see page 452. 


OPENINGS FOR YOUTH—Occupational Openings for Los Angeles Youth is a short folder 
summarizing facts about local occupations and occupational trends in the nation as a whole. 
Opportunities in distributive and service occupations are stressed, and the acquisition of 
skills for vocational placement is emphasized. Part time and temporary jobs are shown 
to have considerable importance in preparing one for more permanent jobs later on. 


ASK FOR PLACEMENT BuREAU—Proposals for a central employment bureau to aid high 
school graduates was recently advanced by New York City’s Board of Education's advisory 
board on industrial education. A special coordinating committee composed of labor, indus- 
trial, and school representatives was suggested for operating such a bureau. It was also 
proposed that the State Department of Labor assign placement counselors in the various 
vocational schools in order to explore the job opportunities in trades and industries. A 
sound method of follow-up of placements was also recommended. 


COLLEGE AND NON-COLLEGE CAREERS—Occupational conferences in the high school 
at Bristol, Connecticut, this year are being operated on a new plan that has won approval 
from participants. Following a general session on November 30 on “After High School,” 
separate fortnightly conferences are scheduled for those who plan to go to college and for 
those who do not expect to go to college. Four sessions are held with outside speakers for 
each group. They will be followed by two general sessions in late February and early 
March on “Little Known Occupations” and “Aids in Job-Getting and Job-Keeping.” 


AVIATION AND THE SCHOOLS—Following the announcement that the federal govern- 
ment planned to give financial aid to colleges for training youth in aviation, members of 
the National Aeronautic Association at their St. Louis convention urged that training be 
expanded to begin at an earlier age with the cooperation of the public schools. Earlier 
the U. S. Office of Education had announced that more than 7,000 young men are now 
receiving training to become aviation mechanics in federally-aided vocational schools and 
classes. For further details see page 462. 
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Events in W ashin gton 


In ConGcrEss—More than twenty bills to amend the Social Security Act were introduced 
within the first three days of the present session of Congress, it is reported. Both the 
President and the Social Security Board in mid-January offered suggestions for improve- 
ment of the Act. On January 18 Representative Anderson, Missouri, introduced a bill 
designed to repeal the Wagner Labor Relations Act and substitute new labor laws which 
would confine activities of the National Labor Relations Board largely to investigations 
and prosecutions, with federal district courts conducting hearings and making decisions 


Woutp AMEND SmMITH-HuGHES ACT—Many of the provisions of the Smith-Hughes 
Act are unnecessarily restrictive and in some cases obsolete, according to Floyd W. Reeves, 
Chairman of the President’s Advisory Committee on Education. In making public a recent 
report entitled Vocational Education, prepared for the Committee by John Dale 
Russell, University of Chicago, and associates, Dr. Reeves added that the Act, which was 
adopted in 1917, should now be reconsidered for amendment, and so far as possible, control 
over the program should be decentralized to the States. Dr. Reeves said further that “the 
future needs of the country for skilled workers are not being met adequately by the exist 
ing program of vocational education.” Dr. Russell recommends that the vocational edu- 
cation program should be tied in with a wider plan of federal aid for all public ele- 
mentary and secondary education. The report of 324 pages contains an appendix on 
“The Experience of Labor with Trade and Industrial Education” and may be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 40 cents (paper cover). 


OccUPATIONAL INFORMATION AND GUIDANCE Service—A description of the new 
Occupational Information and Guidance Service, Office of Education, is contained in an 
article by Commissioner Studebaker in the January issue of School Life. Objectives of 
the service are given as (1) Securing, compiling, and making available to the States and 
schools comprehensive and up-to-date information about occupations; (2) Making studies 
and investigations relating to tests, measurements, and personnel records necessary in pro- 
grams of guidance; (3) Furnishing a consultation and field service to the States in the 
promotion and organization of programs of guidance. 


JUNIOR PLACEMENT—7,009 youths were placed in jobs in private industry during 
November, according to the Junior Employment Division of the NYA. This brings the 
total number of placements since the Division was started in March 1936 to 148,326. The 
November record showed an increase of approximately 500 placements over the preceding 
month. Special employment services for youth are now functioning in 114 cities of 38 
States. More than 300,000 high school and college students were given employment under 
the student aid program last October, an increase of 68,000 over the figure for October 


1937. 


VOCATIONAL TRENDS, 1939—School programs of the coming year must definitely 
respond to society's interests, demands, and needs, according to U. S$. Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker, in forecasting education for 1939. The high school of 
1939 will not only prepare young people for college, but will provide personal, vocational, 
and educational guidance and a wider opportunity for vocational training, the Commis- 
sioner said. The 25 per cent increase in vocational course enrollment during 1938 indi- 
cates a definite swing toward a more practical program of specific training for vocations, he 
asserted. He also predicted that colleges would make greater efforts to train their students 
for fields in which they are most likely to find jobs after graduation. 
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Branches Report Activities 


MARY P. CORRE 


W: WELCOME the Shreveport 
(Louisiana) Branch of the NVGA under 
the leadership of Robert Ewerz, President, 
and Nellie Strother, Secretary, and the 
Southern Tier (New York State) Branch, 
Weldon E. Woodworth, President, Wil- 
liam F. Kopp, Secretary. They make a 
total of 52 branches. Unfortunately all 
branches are not as active as we hoped 
they would be before the end of the year. 
The following figures give a membership 
picture of each branch and its relation to 
the other 51. The membership given is 
for active members for it is only as the 
number of active members increases that 
the local branch makes its definite con- 
tribution to the National Movement and 
to the support of OCCUPATIONS. 


BRANCH MEMBERSHIP REPORT 


Since the National and Branch Mem- 
bership Report as of April 1, 1938 was 
published (see OccCUPATIONS, May, 
1938, pp. 782-783) four new branches of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation have been formed. They are: The 
First Corps Area Guidance Association of 
the CCC of New England; Shreveport, 
La.; Montana; and Binghamton, N. Y. 
The new Southern Tier (N. Y.) Branch 
was not reported until after the January 


1 tabulation. As in the last report New 
York City and Detroit are in the lead, 
and New England has gone ahead of 
Northwestern Ohio for third place in the 
number of members. The 22 starred 
branches have shown growth over this 
period, some with marked increase in 
numbers. 


NATIONAL AND BRANCH MEMBERSHIP 
January 1, 1939 


New York City........... 167 
ES cei aiemedo a 6 157 
*New England ............ 127 
*Northwestern Ohio ....... 120 
Se 108 
*Western Pennsylvania ..... 97 
*Northeastern Ohio ........ 91 
*Washington, D. C......... 78 
*Teachers College, Columbia 
Umiveteity 2. ccc e cc ccee 73 
eee eee 69 
*Southern California ....... 69 
CCC Camps, First Corps Area 64 
OO 62 
*Philadelphia and Vicinity... 54 
Maryland PERS rece ececes 47 
SD savebcwdssvves vse 47 
CO OE ee 43 
Rhode Island ............ 42 
*Northern California ....... 41 
Diem GRRE. ow ccc owes 39 
*Columbus, Ohio .......... 38 
SE in che deme case 36 
*Central New York........ 33 
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Colorado 

*North Carolina 

*Wisconsin 

Vermont 

*Honolulu 27 
Capital District of New York 26 
*Western Michigan 25 
* Minneapolis 24 
Ontario, Canada 23 
EE To d.0's 06s 0660 23 
Binghamton 22 
*Rochester, N. Y 22 
*lowa 

Kentucky 

Shreveport 

Virginia 

Worcester, Mass. ......... 


The following branches have fewer 
than ten members: Atlanta, Ga., Central 
Kansas; Dallas; Milwaukee; Nebraska; 
St. Paul; South Carolina; South Texas; 
and Wyoming. 

Total Branch Members, Janu- 


Members-at-Large 
Non-Member Subscribers . 
CCC Camp Educational Ad- 


visers (non-members) 


Total Magazine Subscrip- 
tion List 


A final report for the membership of 
each branch will be given at the February 
Convention in Cleveland—only about two 
more weeks to complete membership 
campaigns prior to the annual meeting! 


THE CONVENTION 


We are looking forward to the Cleve- 
land Convention as one of the best in 
NVGA history. The Executive Secretary 
has sent instructions to the various 
branches concerning the election of dele- 
gates for the Delegate Assembly—one 
for each 20 national members or major 
fraction thereof, based on membership as 
paid to the National Association at least 
15 days prior to February 22. Be sure 
that your delegates have the adequate 
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credentials to bring with them. Be sure, 
also, that they are ready to present the 
ideas of your association concerning action 
that should be taken by the National 
Association. Although all branches will 
elect delegates, there will be many other 
branch members in attendance at the con- 
vention. The delegates are merely those 
who will have the power as voting mem- 
bers in the business sessions. All persons 
attending the conference may listen in at 
these sessions. Those of us who attend 
the conventions know with what renewed 
enthusiasm and new ideas we return to 
our own jobs. A larger attendance at 
the National Convention from your com 
munity means a more purposeful gui- 
dance program and a more active branch 
association in your area. 


PUBLICITY 


Has your branch taken steps to pub- 
licize the convention—through the local 
newspapers, through announcements sent 
to your members, to teachers and profes- 
sors, superintendents, members of boards 
of education, representatives of public 
employment bureaus, NYA, CCC, and 
other youth agencies in your community? 
Announcements on bulletin boards and 
messages to special meetings often bring 
good results. We hope to welcome a 
large group from each branch. For in- 
formation concerning the convention that 
may be used in your community see pages 
427-440 of this issue. 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 


Our 52 branches represent many dif- 
ferent forms of organization—some or- 
ganized on a state basis, others on a city 
basis, others such as New England, on an 
interstate basis; still others include a 
county or larger district of a state, and one 
of our newest branches is composed of 
CCC educational advisers in the First 
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Corps Area, one occupational group. This 
diversity of organization naturally sug- 
gests a number of questions that may 
well be discussed at the February meeting 
of the Delegate Assembly. No one wishes 
to interfere in any way with a form of or- 
ganization that has already been estab- 
lished and is resulting in an active branch 
association. The question that is raised, 
however, is: What type of organization 
seems to present the best plan for the 
future? As new chapters are constantly 
being added to the National Association, 
would it be well to recommend a more 
definite plan of organization than has 
existed in the past? 

Some of the state organizations have 
found it difficult to hold many active 
meetings during the year; some of them 
meet only at the time of the State Educa- 
tional Association, and thus attract only 
those in the educational field. On the 
other hand, states organized into many 
smaller state areas frequently have a lar- 
ger and more active total membership 
with many local meetings occurring in 
various parts of the state to discuss the 
problems in that special area. 

As a part of this picture the organiza- 
tion plan for the State of New Jersey is 
well worth considering. “We have an 
active branch association in New Jersey 
with a total membership of 108... . 
meetings are by no means limited to the 
annual state meeting in May. The Asso- 
ciation has six regional vice-presidents to 
take care of sectional meetings according 
to the divisions of the state... . . This 
year the Board of Governors is encourag- 
ing sectional meetings more than ever 
before.” From letters recently received 
from New Jersey it is apparent that at 
least one state association believes that 
“it is better for the guidance movement 
to have one strong association in the state 
rather than weaken the present set-up 


through sub-division.’” On the other 
hand, there are several states, namely, 
New York and Ohio, that have many 
active branches and probably include a 
far wider range of membership and hold 
more local meetings than would be pos- 
sible through a state organization in those 
larger states. We hope that the delegates 
from each association will be prepared to 
discuss this problem in February. 


SPECIAL PROJECTS 


SHREVEPORT, one of our newest chap- 
ters, has a number of active committees. 
One is concerning itself with finding 
out what becomes of boys and girls soon 
after leaving high school. It plans to make 
suggestions as to how these boys and girls 
may be helped in their attempts to make 
satisfactory occupational adjustments. An- 
other committee has to do with “Coun- 
selors and Speakers about Occupations’ 
and is lining up men and women in the 
community who can tell students about 
their particular line of work. “What can 
Be Done to Help Grammar School Age 
Boys and Girls” is the problem of another 
committee which hopes to help these 
young people become occupationally ad- 
justed. Other committees are dealing with 
“Radio Programs about Occupations,” 
“Work Opportunities for Boys and 
Girls,”” and “Student Scholarships, Loans, 
and Other Aids.” 


NorTH CAROLINA in December issued 
an interesting pamphlet entitled North 
Carolina Occupations—A Series of Occu- 
pational Studies. This includes brief de- 
scriptions of some 47 occupations dis- 
tributed among the following fields: 
health services, agriculture, building 
trades, food occupations, insurance and 
real estate, automobile industry, trans- 
portation and communication. Copies 
may be secured by sending money order 
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or check for 50 cents to Claudia Hunter, 
Henderson, North Carolina. Reprints of 
special sections are available at reduced 
rates. 


The New Jersey Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Association has published in 
mimeographed form a “Who's Who” in 
that association. This includes two list- 
ings of the membership—an alphabetical 
listing with addresses and an alphabetical 
listing by geographical distribution under 
the regional vice-president for each region 
with the school address, where possible, 
of each member. 


The WASHINGTON, D. C. branch has 
adopted a plan of public action through 
which it hopes to enroll the interest and 
cooperation of many other groups in 
furthering a guidance plan for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Plans are under way to coordinate, col- 
lect and catalogue occupational data by 
the SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA branch. 


MEETINGS 


The Capito. District branch (NEw 
YorK) holds a Counselors’ Forum on 
two Saturdays of each month composed of 
those actively engaged in guidance work 
in the public schools around the Capitol 
district. The meetings are informal and 
without speeches, the get-together being 
for the purpose of mutual discussion of 
present plans, difficulties, new proposals, 
and an exchange of guidance informa- 
tion. Counselors bring their questions, 
tell others what they are doing, and have 
an opportunity to become acquainted with 
their fellow-workers. In addition to these 
a number of field trips are being ar- 
ranged to various educational institutions. 


The Rxope IsLanp branch for the 
present year is combining its meetings 
with those of a class being taught by 
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Richard D. Allen, so that counselors are 
meeting frequently to discuss their prob- 
lems. 

In January the WasHINGTON, D. C., 
branch will hold a joint meeting with 
the American Association of University 
Women at which a plan will be presented 
for a more definite guidance program in 
the District of Columbia Public Schools. 


Coordination of educational resources 
to meet human needs was the theme of 
the joint conference on human relations 
held in Atlantic City as a part of the pro- 
gram of the New Jersey State Teachers’ 
Convention. This conference was one of 
the first to bring together in a joint meet- 
ing eight New Jersey associations inter- 
ested in guidance. The New Jersey 
Guidance and Personnel Association was 
active in promoting this meeting. Speak- 
ers were: William Healey, Director of 
the Judge Baker Guidance Center in Bos- 
ton, (“The Impact of the Home and 
Neighborhood on the Individual’); Ed- 
win A. Lee, Director of NOC, (‘The 
Impact of the School and Society on the 
Individual” ) ; Richard D. Allen, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, Providence, 
(“Techniques of Coordination’); and 
Arnold Hess of the Newark State Teach- 
ers’ College (“Philosophy of Elementary 
School Guidance’’). 


The Iowa branch in the near future 
plans to hold eight or ten regional one- 
day guidance meetings in the main cities 
of that state to stimulate interest in gui- 
dance in general “and incidentally to sell 
NVGA membership. We are attempting 
to attract all people in the vicinity who 
are at all interested in guidance. Gen- 
erally the local group interested in such 
work plans the program with the assist- 
ance of the state association officials. In 
addition, we attempt to aid in the various 
problems so we can come in contact with 
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prospective members. Our ultimate aim 
will be the formation of local associations 
in these cities holding conferences. Most 
of the conferences already held have at- 
tracted an attendance of about 200 each.” 

There was a large increase in attend- 
ance in this year’s state meeting on No- 
vember 2 in Des Moines, where about 
three hundred people attended. The pro- 
gram consisted of two talks: first, ‘“What 
Every Teacher Can Do in a Guidance 
Program,” by A. H. Hausrath of Iowa 
State College; and second, “How the 
Small School Can Organize for Effective 
Guidance,” by Francis T. Spaulding of 
Harvard University. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA in December 
held a joint meeting with the California 
Council of Research and Guidance Asso- 
ciations attended by 200 (‘‘Believe it or 
not, 60 reservations were refused for 
lack of space!’’). Harry F. Jager, Chief, 
Occupational Information and Guidance 
Service of the U. S. Office of Education, 
was the speaker. The following ideas 
were emphasized by the panel and audi- 
ence: “Let the schools and employers 
keep in touch with each other in a prac- 
tical way . . . provide more vocational 
counselors in the schools . . . analyze local 
jobs and clear the information through 
Washington . . . make available more in- 


formation on women’s industrial occupa. 
tions . . . dignify non-white-collar work 
. . . follow up job progress of students 
after they leave school .. . get a clear 
understanding with employers as to 
whether they prefer specialized vocational 
training or good general background in 
their young job-seekers.” 

The president of the Southern Califor- 
nia branch writes: “It is interesting to 
note that California’s new Governor, Cul- 
bert L. Olsen, pledges legislation estab- 
lishing an effective vocational counseling 
and jcb placement service. The Los 
Angeles Daily News in an editorial dated 
November 5, said: “What is needed is 
the establishment of such a Junior Em- 
ployment Service in all cities and towns 
in the state. Such a system could correlate 
all existing vocational fields on behalf of 
youth. Its responsibility would be to find 
not just a job, but a place truly satisfac- 
tory to the boy or girl’.” 

The Chairman of the branch associa- 
tions is still hoping to receive from each 
branch a list of speakers and topics that 
its members have found particularly suc- 
cessful and would like to see included in 
a list of speakers to be compiled and sent 
to all branches. She hopes to greet you 
and many others from your community in 
Cleveland on February 22! 


Vocational Guidance Radio Programs 


IONA ROBERTSON LOGIE 
Chairman, N.V.G.A. Radio Committee 


Asanscan AT WorK—This CBS 
series has moved to Saturday, and also 
runs ahead three and a half hours, out of 
the bedtime range and down to 7-7:30 
Pp. M., E.S.T. From the beginning of Feb- 
ruary to the beginning of April, these 
are the occupations to be treated: 


February 4..The Dressmaker (Carmef 
Snow, broadcasting from 
Paris) 

February 11..The Plumber 

February 18..The Silversmith 


February 25..The Teacher (from NEA 
convention at Cleveland) 
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March 4. .The Carpenter 

March 11..The Barber 

March 18..Americans at Work Abroad 
(from London) 

March 25. .The Florist 


April 1. .The Cab Driver 


FRONTIERS OF DEMocRACY—On the 
CBS School of the Air this program con- 
tinues to describe dramatically modern 
frontiers in human welfare, all of which 
involve more workers trained in newer 
techniques. These are the ten remaining 
programs (Mondays, 2:30, E.S.T.): 
February 6..To the Big City (movements 
to and away from it) 

February 20..The Deserted Village (aban- 
doned industrial towns) 

February 27..Following the Seasons (mi- 
grant workers) 

March 6..Merging Streams (our for- 
eign population) 

March 13..Keeping Them Alive (com- 
bating mortality rates) 

March 20. .Our Aging Population (social 
and spiritual security) 

March 27..The Emergence of Woman 
(and effect on family life) 

April 3..New Voices (majorities and 
minorities) 

April 17. .Machines and Men 

April 24..Planning for the Future 


Other Columbia network programs which 
have some occupational content are “It 
Can Be Done,” conducted by Edgar A. 
Guest at 10 Pp. M., E.S.T., each Wednes- 
day; and “So You Want to Be x 
conducted by various prominent figures in 
the field of work discussed, each Wednes- 
day at 5:30 Pp. M., E.S.T. (Watch news- 
papers for possible changes in time.) 





New PROGRAM PLANNED—Working 
with Vernon Radcliffe, former script 
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writer and director at NBC, the New 
York members of the NVGA Radio Com- 
mittee have originated a program to be 
entitled “Create Your Job.” Material 
from the pages of Occupations, espe- 
cially from the “Job Oddities’ feature, 
has been built into vivid dramatic sketches 
from the pens of WPA radio writers, 
whom Mr. Radcliffe has instructed and 
directed at the New York WPA Radio 
Bureau. The committee has every hope 
of securing radio time for this series, 
which will be publicized in more detail at 
the NVGA convention by means of mim- 
eographed releases. 


PROGRAM INFORMATION—In Michi- 
gan, write to station WWJ, Detroit News, 
for details concerning the program en- 
titled “I Want a Job.” It has been spon- 
sored by the Michigan Unemployment 
Commission. 

In Nebraska, write to WOW, Omaha, 
for information on the “Job Clinic’’ pro- 
gtam which has already provided more 
than 600 jobs during its latest period on 
the air. 

In California, write to a similar job- 
finding clinic called “Help Thy Neigh- 
bor,” conducted over KH] Los Angeles 
by Hal Styles. 

In California write also to the Cali- 
fornia State Employment Service, Los 
Angeles, for news of the weekly broad- 
cast “On the Job,” conducted by Ruth 
Hickox, for both employers and would- 
be employees. 

In Oregon, write to Mrs. H. N. White- 
law, station KOAC, Corvallis, for infor- 
mation about radio study clubs organized 
by the AAUW. 


All readers who bave information concerning occupational programs pa their 
e 


local stations are urged to send brief descriptions immediately to t 


NVGA 


Radio Committee Chairman (Hunter College High School, New York City) 
in order that they may be included on lists being prepared for the Cleveland 


Convention. 
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Predictions and Prescriptions for 1939 














Business Looks Ahead 


Cautious optimism may be said 
to characterize the outlook of American 
business and industrial leaders upon the 
new year. Predictions for 1939, though 
generally sanguine, are hedged about with 
reservations. The optimism in these pre- 
dictions is apparently genuine, and is pre- 
dicated upon the experience of the closing 
months of 1938. The caution no doubt 
reflects a natural unwillingness to be too 
positive about the future in a still un- 
settled situation, as well as a kind of per- 
vading “jitters” which the past eight or 
nine years of economic hard times have 
done much to make almost endemic. By 
comparison with recent years, however, 
the current crop of forecasts is definitely 
“bullish.” 

Even conservative opinion foresees a 
large increase in construction activity in 
the aviation industry. Recent pronounce- 
ments from Washington respecting the 
expansion of the aerial arm of our na- 
tional defenses indicate a greatly accel- 
erated demand for planes; and commit- 
ments made and contemplated by com- 
mercial airlines will further swell manu- 
facturing volume. Expansion of produc- 
tion will result immediately in increased 
employment. The Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce has declared that physical 
plant facilities already are capable of pro- 
ducing twice last year's output; the only 
necessary expansion would be a doubling 
of shop personnel. 

The automotive industry, hardiest per- 
ennial of optimists, faces the year just be- 





gun with even more than its customary 
cheerfulness. As early as last September 
it was predicted that 1939 would witness 
a twenty-five per cent increase in new car 
production, and by the time the Yuletide 
spirit had got in its work the predictions 
were for a thirty-three per cent rise. De- 
clines in sales during 1938 are being in- 
terpreted as good omens for 1939, on the 
ground that the restrained buying of the 
last year should release stored-up buying 
momentum for the current year. 

Observers of trends in building con- 
struction anticipate a mild boom in this 
field. S. M. Waters, president of the 
Mortgage Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica, was reported in the press as having de- 
clared, ““Around 400,000 new residential 
urban dwelling units will be built in the 
United States this year.” And he added, 
“This estimate may prove very conserva- 
tive by next summer.” Mr. Waters pre- 
dicted that thousands of farm buildings 
also would be built during the year, and 
estimated that about “two-thirds of the 
nation’s building will be privately 
financed.” 

Manufacturers and distributors of gro- 
cery products are confident of improved 
business. Paul S. Willis, president of the 
Associated Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Incorporated, reported that 
“the manufacturers . . . expect their busi- 
ness to be better than it was during the 
first half of 1938. Translated into jobs, 
this means that they are going to add em- 
ployees to their payrolls. Two out of 
three plan to add salesmen, one out of 
two expects to add factory workers, and 
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one out of three expects to add office 
workers.”” Gerrit Vander Hooning and 
William H. Tyler, presidents respectively 
of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers and the National-American 
Wholesale Grocers Association, agreed 
that an upturn in the grocery business was 
to be anticipated. 

Public utilities and radio manufacturers 
likewise look forward to increased activi- 
ties. Preliminary plans calling for expen- 
ditures of $450,000,000 to $500,000,000 
on new construction during 1939 were 
announced by Charles W. Kellogg, presi- 
dent of the Edison Electric Institute, ac- 
cording to The New York Times. David 
Sarnoff, president of the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, predicted that ‘During 
1939 several mew and important radio 
products will be introduced, including 
those related to television.” RCA an- 
nounced last October that home television 
receiving sets would be on the market in 
April. 

Interdependence of industries is strik- 
ingly revealed in predictions for flat glass 
production and copper market trends. 
Both are based largely upon expected 
changes in automobile manufactures. 
John D. Biggers, president of the Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Company, declared 
that the outlook in his industry for the 
first quarter of 1939 is good. ‘‘Con- 
tinuance of the present favorable out- 
look,” The New York Times reported 
him to have said, however, “ . . . depends 
largely upon the maintenance of the cur- 
rent recovery movement in the automotive 
and building industries.” Similarly, A. H. 
Singer, writing in the New York Herald 
Tribune, pointed out that the future pros- 
pects for copper can be predicted only in 
the light of prospects in motor vehicle 
production, building construction, rail- 
road and public utility activities, and na- 
tional defense tendencies. 
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The rubber industry, in which trends 
over a long period have been virtually de- 
termined by fluctuations in the automo- 
tive industry, more recently has achieved 
a certain measure of independence. David 
M. Goodrich, chairman of B. F. Good- 
rich Company, writing in the New York 
Herald Tribune, recently declared that 
research has revealed uses for rubber in 
more than 32,000 different articles. “The 
rubber industry,” he said, “enters 1939 
with high hopes for a good business 
year.” He pointed out that whereas only 
fourteen per cent of farm tractors built 
in 1935 were equipped with rubber tires, 
an estimated 60 per cent of those pro- 
duced in 1938 were so equipped. 

Railroads, having “faced one of the 
worst years in their history’ during 1938, 
are building hopes for improvement in 
1939 on current indications of industrial 
gains on a wide front, according to Dun- 
can J. Kerr, president of the Lehigh Val- 
ley Railroad. Similarly, the petroleum in- 
dustry ‘‘is looking forward to a resump- 
tion of the usual upward trend in the do- 
mestic demand for crude oil and refinery 
products in 1939,” in the words of C. O. 
Wilson, editor of the Oil and Gas Jour- 
nal. Mr. Wilson bases his prediction in 
part on “the fact that while petroleum 
supplies outside this country are expand- 
ing they have not kept pace with increases 
in demand.” 

Expectations of improved export mar- 
kets are not limited to the oil industry. 
The various reciprocal and other trade 
agreements consummated by the national 
government during the past few months 
are widely regarded as promising in- 
creased foreign commerce. Charles E. 
Egan, writing in The New York Times, 
stressed the importance of the Anglo- 
American trade treaty, which became ef- 
fective January 1; and James B. Herzog, 
vice-president of S. Stern, Stiner and 
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Company, customs brokers of New York, 
was reported in the same newspaper to 
look upon this treaty as ‘the most en- 
couraging trade factor to importers in 
appraising the business possibilities of 
this year.’’ Similarly Thomas J. Watson, 
president of the International Chamber 
of Commerce, declared that “The magni- 
tude of the reciprocal trade treaty pro- 
gram is not generally realized.” Other 
observers predict expansion of trade with 
South America as a result of the Lima 
conference and the development of world 
political and economic conditions. 

Retailers expect that ‘1939 volume is 
likely to recoup most of its sales losses” 
of 1938, and “move closer to the 1937 
level,” according to Thomas F. Conroy 
in The New York Times. A group of 
prominent directors of the Merchants’ 
Association of New York expressed simi- 
lar confidence. Robert Lehman, president 
of the Lehman Corporation of New York 
City, predicted conservatively that “The 
new year promises to be a comparatively 
good one.” 

The furniture industry looks for 1939 
to produce “a buying wave that will 
sweep before it all tecords of recent 
years,” according to Thomas W. Mur- 


tagh, general manager of the New York 
Furniture Exchange, Incorporated. In the 
dry-goods business the same optimism is 
apparent. Both Saul Cohn, president of 
the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion, and Henry Matter, executive secre- 
tary of the Wholesale Dry Goods Insti- 
tute, are in agreement in this regard. 

Even the advertising agencies antici- 
pate an upsurge in their activities, despite 
the fact that the major advertising media 
lost about twelve per cent of business last 
year as compared with 1937. 

Many observers feel that the trend of 
business conditions in the New Year will 
be greatly influenced by the policies of 
the federal government. Again and again 
hopeful predictions are made conditional 
upon revision of administration and Con- 
gressional policy with respect to taxation, 
regulation of business, labor relations, 
social security, and other matters of large 
social as well as economic significance. 
But however lugubriously business and 
industrial leaders may look upon the ris- 
ing deficit, federal spending, and govern- 
ment “interference in private enterprise,” 
the keynote of their forecasts is optimism 
—and more jobs! 

SAMUEL SPIEGLER 
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Motion Pictures for Teaching Occupations 


A Monthly Listing of Films Available for Classroom Use — II. 








Distributor—Wholesome Film Service, 
Inc., 48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. Rent 
and sell 35mm. and 16mm. silent and sound 
films. Rentals vary from $2.50 to $3.00 per 
reel. Time, approximately 15 min. per reel. 
Write for additional details. 


AVIATION 
Aviation, Learning to Fly:—2 reels, 
35mm., silent. 
The history of our nation-wide system of flying 
centers and schools. Airports for training and 
how it is done. 


Making Parachutes: —2 reels, 35mm., 
silent. 

The manufacture of parachutes and their im- 
portance to flying shown in detail. Their safety 
and surety when in use. 





DisTRIBUTIVE OCCUPATIONS 


The Salesman:—1 reel, 35mm., silent. 


Daily routine of a salesman; type of person- 
ality needed and the preparation necessary to 
succeed. 


JOURNALISM 


The Journalist:—1 reel, 35mm., silent. 


Visualizing the work of the journalist. Show- 
ing the education and training necessary for en- 
trance and advancement in the profession. 


Reporting the News:—1 reel, 35mm., 
silent. 

How cameramen and correspondents in every 
part of the world have helped to gather the facts 
and pictures which have made history in the last 
two decades. 


SKILLED TRADES 


Arts and Crafts:—Japan. 1 reel, 35mm., 
silent. 

Skilled artisans at work on embroideries and 
lacquer-ware. 

Diamond Cutting in Amsterdam: — ¥, 
reel, 35mm., silent. 


World famous diamond-cutting center; experts 
at work. ~~ 











Gem Cutting and Polishing:—l,, reel, 
35mm., silent. 


In a famous gem-cutter's workshop. Slitting, 
blocking, faceting, polishing, and mounting of 
precious gems. 


Life History of the Pearl:—1 reel, 35mm., 
silent. 


Pearl oysters—growth and stages of develop 
ment. Various methods of drilling, polishing and 
stringing. 


Lace-Making:—!/, reel, 35mm., silent 


World's lace-making center —LePuy, France 
Skilled artisans of all ages at work. 


The Silversmith:—1 reel, 35mm., silent. 


Mining of the ore; the finished product. How 
silverware is designed and how the metal is 
wrought into objects of beauty and utility. 


The Skilled Mechanic:—1 reel, 35mm, 
silent. 


Manual training courses, showing the value of 
group work and necessity for skill and speed 
which comes after long experience. Construction 
engineers and builders; masons, carpenters, 
plumbers and electricians. 


Watch-Making:—2 reels, 35mm., silent. 


Romance of watch-making and history of time 
How scientists record time; modern methods of 


watch-making. 


Windows of Art:—1 reel, 35mm., silent. 


Shows various stages of development required 
in making stained glass windows. 


Wood-Carving:—1 reel, 35mm., silemt. 
Wood-carving in Switzerland. 


Eprror’s Note—In last month's fist- 
ing “The Wheat Farmer,” distributed by 
Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., is for sale only. 

Comments and suggestions concerning the 
new Motion Pictures for Teaching Occupa- 
tions feature of the magazine will be wel- 
comed from readers. 
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: Through the Reading Glass ; 


Time-Saving Digests of Bulletins, Pamphlets, Magazine and Newspaper Articles 














1939—Television Year 


FORECASTS AND APPRAISALS 


Mouowmnc a late fall report that 
home television receiving sets would be 
put on sale this coming April and that 
regular telecasting would then be in op- 
eration, a special fourteen-page section 
presenting the current status of the tele- 
vision industry was released in the De- 
cember 31 issue of Business Week. De- 
signed primarily to acquaint business ex- 
ecutives with future opportunities in the 
television field, the study also throws con- 
siderable light on job opportunities in 
this infant industry. 

Television arouses interest in business 
men and others because it promises to be 
a great new advertising medium for the 
distribution of goods, and because full 
production of sending and receiving ap- 
paratus will call upon many diversified 
manufacturies and services for material 
and labor. A serious limitation, however, 
is the necessary restriction of its use for 
a long time to a very few metropolitan 
centers; in fact a regular program service 
may not be available anywhere in 1939 
except in New York City. This restric- 
tion is due to the fact that at present the 
maximum radius attained from any one 
station has been about fifty miles (horizon 
limits), and network hookups are not 
feasible. Hence telecasting must be con- 


fined, because of its expense, to the denser 
population areas. 

Estimates of the number of sets that 
may be sold during the first year of tele- 
vision vary from 20,000 to 100,000, and 
if the maximum sales are reached, un- 
doubtedly many of the 96 largest cities 
of the nation with populations large 
enough to justify the heavy transmission 
and program costs will be put on regular 
programs. Television is expected to in- 
crease the public’s interest in education, 
and it is prophesied that educational pro- 
grams will exceed those now on the radio 
owing to the fact that people tend to pre- 
fer visual to aural instruction. 

More rehearsal time for “‘live’’ tele- 
vised presentations being required than 
at present in radio, a corresponding 
greater number of hours of work will be 
available to actors, production men, direc- 
tors, etc. Since it is believed that televi- 
sion cannot curtail either the motion pic- 
ture business or regular broadcasting, it 
undoubtedly will expand the number of 
job opportunities in the entertainment, 
cultural, service, and technical fields. (For 
helpful information about future jobs in 
television see “Looking Ahead to Televi- 
sion Occupations,” by Alfred N. Gold- 
smith, in OccuPATIONS for April, 1938, 
pp. 621-625.) 
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Briefer Mention 


Jos OPpporRTUNITIES—Small towns 
offer more opportunities than large ones 
for ambitious youth, writes Walter B. 
Pitkin in the December Rotarian. Small 
cities and even small businesses offer the 
greatest Opportunities to engineers, to 
young journalists, young doctors, or 
manufacturers. Avoid the big cities, he 
advises beginners unless they know their 
way around, have connections, and like to 
work for huge organizations. Only aspir- 
ants to civil-service jobs are wise in going 
to the large centers, states Dr. Pitkin in 
conclusion. 


WEATHER ExPERT—Highly paid work 
as professional weather predictor to the 
motion picture industry and various agri- 
cultural interests is described in the De- 
cember 11 issue of The New York Times. 
Irving Krick, Professor of Aeronautics, 
California Institute of Technology, main- 
tains laboratories in Pasadena from which 
he makes detailed weather predictions as 
much as two weeks in advance, predic- 
tions in which he is 90 per cent accurate. 
His services have effected great savings in 
the motion picture industry by greatly re- 
ducing the payroll expense of extras re- 
porting for work on outdoor scenes that 
cannot be filmed because of unanticipated 
bad weather. 

Dr. Krick’s forecasts include reports on 
various degrees of light intensities and 
upon four types of weather ranging from 
clear to mostly overcast. His forecasts are 
generally given on the evening before a 
contemplated outdoor filming, with a re- 
check phoned in at 4:30 a.m. the next 
day. He is also prepared to forecast 
weather two weeks in advance for as far 
east as the Great Divide and as far north 
as the Canadian border. 


s s s 
Joss Via Rapio—The first issue of 
Vocational Trends recounts the success of 
Hal Styles in securing over a hundred jobs 
for participants on his weekly Sunday radio 
program over Los Angeles Station KHJ. 
Each week about a dozen people tell the 
radio audience about themselves and 
about what sort of jobs they want, and 
the response from interested employers 
is exceptionally good. Most important, 
Styles finds, is the fact that each appli 
cant is required to state all of his quali- 
fications, including his hobbies. Among 
routine workers the easiest men to place 
are the truck-drivers; women best placed 
are office workers, file clerks, and sales- 
ladies. The program expenses are under- 
written by a commercial sponsor, and a 
large staff is maintained to answer letters, 
contact employers and job applicants. 
The same issue describes the work and 
opportunities of the lighting adviser, 
forecasts the job possibilities in the 
trucking business, points out the swift 
decline in jobs with the steel industry, 
analyses the opportunities for grade 
teachers, and describes how one man 
built up a large business as an instructor 
of theatre ushers. 
@ s s 
A CoMMUNITY APPROACH—Designed 

to assist in developing community pro- 
grams, to suggest specific problems and 
activities, and to provide a list of help- 
ful references Guidance—A Community 
Approach is a small 48-page folder issued 
by Agnes Samuelson, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, of the State of Iowa. 
It includes questions for discussion, a 
statement of the various problems, sug- 
gested projects, and up-to-date bibliog- 
raphies. Topics include youth in the 
home, delinquency, leisure and recreation, 
health, character building agencies, and 
the school. 
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CONSUMER INTERVIEWING—Descrip- 
tion of “the science of public opinion 
measurement” by one who has been en- 
gaged in this activity appears in the No- 
vember issue of Independent W oman. Ap- 
proximately 30,000 women are at present 
engaged in this work, over 60 per cent of 
them college graduates. Job seekers will 
be interested in the fact that the staffs of 
some of the leading market research or- 
ganizations are to be increased during the 
coming months. Suggestions for getting 
a job include the writing of letters of 
application to all the research organiza- 
tions and research departments of adver- 
tising agencies. An interesting letter of 
application to a research organization, it 
is said, will frequently result in a test 
questionnaire being sent the applicant to 
fill out. It is suggested that frequently 
contacts with these organizations may be 
made through local Chambers of Com- 
merce or newspapers. 


MarRRIED WOMEN—An_ employer's 
policy toward married women is deter- 
mined by the supply of labor, by the skill 
and training required for the job, and by 
the cost of training new workers. There 
are more wives employed in factories 
than in offices, and wives who have been 
formerly employed are welcomed by many 
concerns as labor reserves. Where skill 
and experience count on a job, the skilled 
and experienced married woman is as suc- 
cessful as an equally well-qualified un- 
married woman. These and other conclu- 
sions were arrived at from a study re- 
ported in the December issue of Person- 
nel Journal. 

s s s 

BRANCH ActTiviry—The December 
newsletter of the Guidance and Personnel 
Association of New Jersey, entitled Re- 


search and Service, reports several re- 
gional service conferences, discusses the 
problems raised by the current popularity 
of nursing as a vocation, and presents a 
series of brief reviews of recent guidance 
material in book, magazine, and pamphlet 


form. 
BS e es 


CoLUMNIST’s SECRETARY—The job of 
research secretary for a newspaper colum- 
nist is detailed in the December num- 
ber of Women’s Work and Education. 
A widening field for women is seen in 
this occupation which involves sorting 
and filing the news of the day and as- 
sembling source material. Journalistic 
training, a knowledge of economics and 
sociology, library training, and ability to 
interpret statistical material are recom- 
mended as backgrounds for such a job. 


CCC GuIpANCE—The aims and objec- 
tives of the First Corps Area Guidance 
Association are described in a recent issue 
of The Educational Bulletin of the Area. 
According to Secretary Milici, the back- 
bone of efficient guidance is the work 
done by the interviewer. But good inter- 
viewing must be allowed sufficient time, 
and the average CCC interview is too 
brief, he holds. Most CCC interviews 
come only once in four months, and the 
average attendance of an enrollee is only 
eight months. A three or four-day period 
soon after the enrollee’s arrival for inter- 
viewing, testing, and other guidance pro- 
cedure, is suggested by him as a desirable 
procedure. 


AUTOMOTIVE SCHOOL—An apprentice 
training school has recently been estab- 
lished by the Pontiac Division of General 
Motors Corporation, enrolling 50 stu- 
dents for a four-year course. Students 
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are paid on a progressive scale beginning 
at forty cents per hour. The work sched- 
ule calls for rotation between different 
kinds of jobs, the school operating as a 
jobbing machine shop that serves the reg- 
ular production departments. At gradua- 
tion a diploma and substantial cash bonus 
are awarded. 
a eS o 

Music CAREERS—A career as a caril- 
lon player is described in the December 
issue of Women’s Work and Education. 
In an interview with Dorothy Freden- 
hagen, Assistant to the Director of the 
WPA Music Project, one of the few wo- 
men carillionneurs of the world, it is 

inted out that this profession is a 
strictly limited one owing to the fact 
that only about sixty carillons exist in the 
nation today. This interview states that 
a carillon player's income depends upon 
his ability, experience, reputation, the re- 
sources of the organization which oper- 
ates the carillon, the number of carillons 
he plays regularly, and the number of 
pupils he has. This article also briefly 
considers the careers as organist, concert 
pianist, accompanist, and music teacher, 
in which the importance of contacts as 
well as training is urged as necessary for 
advancement. 

@ @ a 

DisTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION—A list of 
the heads of supervisors of distributive 
education for 33 states is published in the 
October issue of The Business Education 
World, together with an account of the 
formation of the Business Education Serv- 
ice in the U. S. Office of Education. 


INSTITUTIONAL NursING—A recent 
survey of the occupational conditions of 
institutional nursing reveals that during 
the past decade working hours have sub- 
stantially decreased but that earnings have 
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not yet regained the pre-depression levels. 
This study of nearly 3,000 nurses in ad- 
ministrative and teaching positions at 
hospitals and schools of nursing, as re- 
ported in the December issue of The 
American Journal of Nursing, includes 
the positions of nursing chief, assistant 
chief, instructor, supervisor, and ward 
head. Details as to salaries, vacation 
periods, and other conditions of employ- 
ment are made available in this article. 


CHEMISTRY—T he Industrial Chemist, 
one in the series of occupational abstracts 
published by the National Occupational 
Conference, has been reprinted in the 
October issue of The Chemist. This issue 
also carries a list of positions wanted and 
jobs available to chemists. 


COLLEGE PLACEMENT—Nearly half 
of the calls for men received by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania's Placement Serv- 
ice during the school year 1937-1938 
were in the fields of selling, accounting, 
and engineering, according to The Uni- 
versity Placement Review, with more calls 
for selling jobs than could be filled. In 
the case of women students and grad- 
uates, clerical and office work covered 
almost one half of the total demand. 
More than one third of the women reg- 
istered desired jobs in the social service 
field, but the demand was considerably 
lower. However the demand for profes- 
sional graduates in social service exceeded 
the supply. Other fields in which demand 
exceeded supply were: medicine, nursing 
dietetics, selling, clerical and secretarial 


work. 
s s es 
WoMEN IN PHARMACY—An increased 
number of entrants are noted, and greater 
opportunities for women in pharmacy are 
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suggested in an article in a recent issue 
of International Altrusan which states 
that practically all fields in pharmacy that 
are open to men are also available to wo- 
men. A rise in the training requirements 
has resulted in an increase in entrants 
and in better working conditions such 
as shorter hours. However it is pointed 
out that it is more difficult for a woman 
graduate in pharmacy to get a job than 
for a man, and the woman is usually 
paid less. 
s J s 

LIMITATIONS to vocational guidance 
are enumerated in the December Educa- 
tion Digest. The writer asserts that voca- 
tional guidance is dependent upon two 
factors: (1) a systematic catalogue of the 
qualities requisite for success in each 
of the various vocations; and (2) an 
estimate of the aptitudes, urges, and 
interests of the individual seeking gui- 
dance. Both of these factors are un- 
known and largely unknowable, he 
claims. Holding that chance rather than 
planning determines most careers, the 
writer states that as complete and reliable 
vocational information as is possible 
should be placed before young people, 
but urges that the individual alone make 
the job analysis and choice. The writer 
also concedes that tests may indicate what 
career to avoid if not what one to follow. 
Particularly in the case of boys with many 
talents, interests rather than capacities 
must decide, he asserts. 


GUIDANCE FOR ENGINEERS—A list 
of accredited undergraduate engineering 
curricula in 112 institutions of higher 
learning is given in the Sixth Annual Re- 
port of the Engineers’ Council for Profes- 
sional Development, and is reprinted in 
the December 1938 issue of The Journal of 
Engineering Education. This report also 
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contains a comparative study of the qual- 
ifying procedure in the fields of ac. 
counting, architecture, law, and medicine. 
Among the facts revealed is that approx- 
imately 90 per cent of those applying for 
bar examinations eventually pass, that 
approximately 50 per cent of those apply- 
ing eventually pass the examinations of 
the Institute of Accountants. It is also 
shown that all of these professions except 
medicine are practiced almost exclusively 
in groups, and that only in the profes- 
sions of architecture and medicine, by 
virtue of the pre-entrance weeding-out 
process, are the students fully qualified 
at the completion of the training period. 

Another report, by the Committee on 
Student Selection and Guidance, pro- 
poses the publication of a revised edition 
of the pamphlet Engineering—A Career, 
a Culture. It also reports on the aims and 
activities of pre-college guidance, the 
value of experimental summer guidance 
camps, and programs of city engineering 
societies. The Committee recommends 
better guidance in order to cut down the 
withdrawal of sixty per cent of entrants 
to engineering courses. According to the 
report “The engineering colleges are be- 
coming aroused to the value of guidance 
as a continuous responsibility from the 
high school to college and in college to 
further careers.” 


Forty-PLus CLuB—A group of ca- 
pable, unemployed executives, each over 
forty years of age, meets every Friday in 
Boston to discuss results of their approxi- 
mately 200 canvasses among employers 
made during the week. Each member who 
has unearthed a job vacancy tries to se- 
cure this position for one of his fellow- 
members—never for himself. The ad- 
vantages of this plan, according to the ac- 
count in the December issue of Readers 
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Digest, are that the nervousness, over- 
anxiety, apologetic attitude, and boldness 
usually characteristic of an applicant seek- 
ing a job for himself are eliminated. 
Furthermore, salary negotiations are found 
to be much better handled by a third 
person. 

Often interviewers from this group sell 
themselves to an employer as well as the 
applicant for whom they are campaign- 
ing. The Club will not sponsor a man for 
a job unless he is fitted for it, and this 
partly accounts for the fact that eighty 
per cent of the original forty-plus group 
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are now alumni, having been placed in 
either full-time or part-time jobs. Suc- 
cess of this Boston club has prompted the 
formation of similar organizations in 
other New England cities, according to 
this article. 
oS eo a 

DIsTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION—Qualifica- 
tions for teachers of distributive educa- 
tion are summarized in the October issue 
of The Journal of Business Education, in- 
cluding requirements in technical train- 
ing, general education, professional train- 
ing, and occupational experience. 
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National Air Pilot Training 


A SUGGESTED EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


A PLAN to train 20,000 college 
students annually as civilian pilots, for- 
mulated by the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity, was announced on December 27, 
1938 by President Roosevelt and reit- 
erated in his defense message to Congress 
on January 12, 1939. Starting with the 
1939 spring semester an experimental 
training program for several hundred 
students will take place with funds pro- 
vided by the National Youth Administra- 
tion. By next fall the President hopes 
that several hundred colleges and uni- 
versities will have been enabled to put 
this wholesale training program into ef- 
fect. 

Under the plan hand-picked college 
students of both sexes between the ages 
of 18 and 25 will receive fifty hours of 
flying instruction under Army, Navy, and 
civilian instructors. Planes and other 
equipment will be furnished by the fed- 
eral government for the training period. 
Following a continuous training period 
throughout four years of college, there 
will be continued “refresher” training for 
graduates. The training of mechanics, al- 
ready wide-spread in government-subsi- 
dized vocational schools, will also be 
stepped up under the plan. The annual 
cost of the project has been estimated at 
$10,000,000 and this amount must be 
appropriated by Congress out of the total 


$552,000,000 asked by the President for 
the national defense. 

Advocates of the plan envision in- 
creased production of airplane manufac- 
tures with consequent increase in number 
of jobs available; and they point out the 
advantages of a reserve air force being 
available in case of war. 

Critics of the measure question the 
ability of the National Youth Administra- 
tion to manage such a vast program effi- 
ciently, warn of the marked shortage of 
competent flying instructors, and deplore 
the high cost involved in securing a suffi- 
cient number of airplanes and skilled 
mechanics to care for them. Others argue 
that since the United States already has 
more commercial pilots and private fliers 
than any other nation, there is no private 
demand to be served by increasing their 
numbers. They do admit, however, that 
there is great need for recruiting many 
more naval and army fliers. 

On the other hand, the need for am- 
plifying the President's civilian training 
air program was voiced by delegates at 
the National Aeronautic Association's 
annual convention at St. Louis during the 
week of January 15th. Such training, 
they felt, should not be limited to college 
students, but should begin in the public 
schools, starting with preliminary instruc- 
tion as early as the age of ten years and 
continuing throughout high school. 
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News in Brief 


SCHOOL BUILDING PRojECcT — Con- 
structing and marketing a house was 
the project of the vocational building 
trades class of Champaign, IIl., Senior 
High School during the past year. Co- 
operating were representatives from local 
labor, employer, and consumer groups. 
Only students of high standing were ad- 
mitted to this project, and were limited 
to the probable number that could be ab- 
sorbed by local industry. Girls in the 
home problems classes took over the 
house upon its completion and furnished 
it with the cooperation of local merchants. 
After a two-week period of inspection 
by the public, the house was sold at auc- 
tion at a substantial profit. A similar 
project is being undertaken this year. 


New OPpeNINGs—Increased employ- 
ment for nearly 25,000 persons recently 
was predicted as the result of a survey 
in connection with the plan of some 
1,300 concerns in the drug, chemical, 
cosmetic, and allied trades to spend $33,- 
000,000 in 1939 on research and scientific 
development of new and existing prod- 
ucts. 





Free TRAINING—A retail training 
store offering free instruction to anyone 
over 17 years of age, said to be the first 
of its kind in America, has been set up 
in Brooklyn under the auspices of the 
WPA Adult Education Program of the 
Board of Education and the Flatbush 
Chamber of Commerce. A series of prac- 
tical ten-weeks courses has been worked 
out in all phases of merchandising both 
for clerks and for merchants, The store 
does not actually sell to the public; its 
materials are furnished by the Chamber, 
and the WPA furnishes the teachers. 
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Individual instruction is offered to ad- 
vanced students. 


FARM TRAINING—Free training in 
practical farming and domestic science is 
planned for North Carolina's underpriv- 
ileged youth with the opening of Robin 
Hood Farms near Pinehurst. This proj- 
ect, endorsed by leading social and civic 
organizations, is designed to make its en- 
rollees self-supporting. 


New Lasor Stupy—An impartial 
survey of labor relations in the United 
States is now underway by the Twentieth 
Century Fund, according to a recent an- 
nouncement. The findings, to be related 
to last fall’s reports of the President's 
Commission on Industrial Relations in 
Great Britain and Sweden, will include 
proposals for the improvement of na- 
tional industrial relations throughout the 
nation. Six or eight basic industries will 
be intensively studied in regard to union 
activities within them. 

Topics to be treated include résumés 
of union rivalries, progress of collective 
bargaining, the National Labor Relation 
Act, and the legal status of union agree- 


ments. 





Fair Lapor Act—Recent develop- 
ments in connection with administration 
of the Wages and Hours Act include the 
establishment of a committee of 48 mem- 
bers to determine minimum wages for all 
branches of the apparel furnishing and 
accessories industry, excepting the hosiery, 
knitted, fur, hat, millinery, and footwear 
industries. On December 29 Admin- 
istrator Elmer S. Andrews announced 
that he had received widespread coopera- 
tion from employers and labor unions 
with the result that employment had in- 
creased in 31 states. 
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Mr. Andrews also stated his belief that 
business as well as labor and the public 
wanted the Act to succeed. A recent sur- 
vey by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion disclosed that the rank and file 
of Americans (over seventy per cent) 
approve the Act and the way it is work- 
ing, and that the greater number of wage- 
earners considered their wages fair and 
their hours not unreasonable. Though 
a fewer number of employers endorsed 
the Act than did employees, more than 
half of the employers interviewed fa- 
vored it. 

On January 16, 1939 Mr. Andrews 
announced that the 25 cent minimum 
wage had affected about 300,000 workers 
who received less than that amount prior 
to last Oct. 24, when the act became ef- 
fective. When the wage level goes to 30 
cents an hour next October, he estimated 
that 550,000 workers will be affected. 

His report also estimated that 1,384,- 
000 workers either had received the bene- 
fit of a shortened work week to comply 
with the 44-hour maximum or are receiv- 
ing overtime compensation. 


AFTER-Forty—Evidence of no de- 
cline of employment at age forty since 
1923 was recently announced as the re- 
sult of a special survey made by the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. The 
survey also revealed that industry rated 
its older workers “very highly.” This 
study, based on questionnaires sent to em- 
ployers of more than two million workers, 
gives detailed findings for various age 
groups past forty, regarding their com- 
parative health, accident risk, ability, and 
cooperativeness statistics. 


SPEECH Derects—The Vocational 
Adjustment Bureau of New York an- 
nounces a new Clinic course for the speak- 


ing voice on Thursday evenings and 
Saturday mornings beginning in February 
with Lorena Bradlee as instructor. The 
course was requested by teachers and 
social workers, and instruction of this na- 
ture is described by Emily Burr, Director, 
as helping amazingly in adjusting many 
job placement problem cases. The course 
seeks to analyze and correct speech dis- 
orders. Handicapped individuals receiv- 
ing assistance at the Bureau will serve as 
clinical material. 


REFUGEE GUIDANCE—The problem of 
vocational adjustment is a paramount one 
in the education offered some 5,000 per- 
secuted adult European refugees by the 
New York City School system. Most of 
these persons, many with reputations in 
science, medicine, and law, have been 
professionally trained and must be read- 
justed in their former professions or 
learn new ones. Consequently courses 
are being introduced in the specially 
formed refugee classes on the basis of 
occupational needs. 


NEGRO VOCATIONAL CAMPAIGN— 
“Negro Youth in the World of Tomor- 
row’ will be the theme of the Seventh 
Vocational Opportunity Campaign to be 
conducted under the auspices of the 
National Urban League’s 44 affiliated 
branches on March 19-26, 1939, with 
other interested youth organizations co- 
operating. As in previous years, the Cam- 
paign will aim to direct the attention of 
schools, community agencies and groups, 
students, out-of-school youth, and adults 
to a consideration of the occupational and 
vocational problems of Negro. 

It is hoped that the coming Campaign 
will surpass even the record set last year 
when with the cooperation of nineteen 
radio stations, seventy-thousand students 
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in 136 schools and colleges were reached 
as well as a countless number of youth 
located in 56 communities in 24 states. 

Special literature will be printed for 
use in the Seventh Campaign, and in addi- 
tion new titles in the Color Line Series 
will be issued. Some of the questions to 
be discussed in the Campaign will be con- 
cerned with the effect that technological 
progress and public agency activity will 
have upon young people's occupational 
plans; with whether youth is training for 
tomorrow's jobs; and with the relation of 
new job opportunities to the educational 
system. 

o o 6 

CHILD LaBoR—The percentage of chil- 
dren affected by the federal Wages and 
Hours Law is comparatively small, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee on Decem- 
ber 27, 1938. While conceding that the 
employment of children under 16 in min- 
ing, manufacturing, and a few other oc- 
cupations has been barred by the Law, the 
Commission points out that there are still 
approximately half a million children 
gainfully occupied in intrastate industries, 
chiefly in mercantile, agricultural, and 
personal service occupations. Under the 
federal law children are still permitted at 
fourteen years to work outside of school 
hours and particularly is child labor at its 
worst among the children of the vast 
army of migratory workers over whom 
there is little federal or state control 
either as to working conditions or mini- 
mum age restrictions. The Committee 
calls for increased support of the pro- 
posed National Child Labor Amendment 
and special attention by federal and state 
authorities to the resettlement and reha- 
bilitation of migrants’ children on an 
equal basis with the children of residents. 
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FEDERAL ACCOUNTING JoBs—A sur- 
vey of accounting positions in the federal 
government is being conducted by the 
American University in order to obtain 
definite information about the duties, re- 
sponsibilities, and qualification require- 
ments of existing positions as a guide to 
more effective recruitment and training of 
government employees. A questionnaire 
has been sent to about 8,000 government 
accountants located in Washington, D. C., 
in an effort to discover not only types of 
positions, but lines of advancement and 
the frequency of promotion in this field. 
Similar studies are planned for other 
functional public service occupations. 


New Navy Joss—Establishment of a 
Division of Personnel Supervision and 
Management in the Navy Department has 
been announced with an Acting Director 
of Personnel in charge of the new divi- 
sion having supervision of the field serv- 
ice as well as the departmental service in 
Washington. An increase of the civil 
personnel in the Navy Department from 
the present 72,000 to a maximum of 
100,000 by the end of the 1942 fiscal 
year is contemplated in connection with 
a greatly expanded ship-building pro- 
gram. 
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OTHER OPENINGS—Civil service exam- 
inations for the two posts of Senior Field 
Representative and Field Representative 
for the Apprenticeship Service, Division 
of Labor Standards, Washington, D. C., 
have been announced. Applications must 
be filed before February 14, 1939. The 
printed announcement giving details as 
to salaries, requirements, and types of 
examinations may be secured from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 
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In the Colleges 


SIMMONS—Training of teachers under 
the George-Deen Act will be offered this 
winter by the Prince School of Store Serv- 
ice Education, a graduate division of Sim- 
mons College. Students will be given 
lectures on the history and interpretation 
of the Act, its administration, coordina- 
tion, and practice teaching of both inex- 
perienced and experienced saleswomen. 
Twenty-four Prince School graduates al- 
ready are employed under the Act in 
thirteen states, and it is reported that the 
demand for qualified teachers of distribu- 
tive education far exceeds the supply. 


VassAR—Reports on the graduates of 
the Class of 1938 as given by the Col- 
lege’s Vocational Bureau disclose that 49 
per cent are engaged in further study, 
and 28 per cent are employed, with the 
greatest number in teaching. The fields 
of further study in their order of popu- 
larity are: secretarial training, art, Eng- 
lish, economics, law and medicine. The 
occupational fields selected include: sec- 
retarial and laboratory work, retailing, 
bookselling, social, library and personnel 
work, promotion, travel agency selling, 
and statistical research. 


New Jersey — Almost half of the 
1938 graduates have secured jobs, accord- 
ing to a recent report from the Personnel 
Bureau of the New Jersey College for 
Women. Forty-two per cent have paid 
jobs with secretarial and clerical work 
predominating, and with sales work and 
teaching next in order. 


BROOKLYN TECH — At least 81 per 
cent of the 1938 graduates in engineering 
and chemistry are now gainfully em- 
ployed, according to the Institute's place 
ment bureau. Most of the jobs were se- 
cured after graduation, in the late sum- 
mer and early fall. Over seventy per 
cent of the bachelor of arts graduates 
have either obtained employment or are 
continuing their studies, the bureau re- 
veals. 
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HUNTER — Graduate work, teaching, 
business, law, and social service predom- 
inate among the vocational plans of this 
year's Hunter College seniors. Other oc- 
cupational fields favored are: songwrit- 
ing, newspaper and research work, diplo- 
matic service, and technical work. 


EMPLOYMENT RECOVERY — Full em- 
ployment in the nation will require a 
more sustained and rapid recovery than 
the country ever has known, according to 
an announcement by L. H. Bean, Eco- 
nomic Adviser of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, on January 17. 
Mr. Bean estimated that if only a “nor- 
mal recovery” from the 1937-1938 de- 
cline is experienced this year, over five 
million industrial workers will remain 
idle as compared with the unemployment 
estimate of 9,211,000 issued by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board on 
December 29, 1938. Full employment by 
1940, he estimated, would call for a fifty 
per cent increase in production with a re- 
sulting large increase in consumer ex- 
penditures for food and increased income 
to the farmer. Mr. Bean further esti- 
mated that the total number of non-farm 
employees by 1940 would be 37,000,000. 
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Reviews of Recent Publications . . 


CAREERS FOR WOMEN IN JOURNAL- 
ISM. By Iona Robertson Logie. Scranton, 
Pa., International Textbook Company, 1938. 
Pp. 308. Illustrated. $2.50. 


What opportunities are open to women 
in various journalistic occupations and 
what future is ahead of woman graduates 
of schools of journalism are questions that 
almost daily embarrass authorities in 
schools, colleges, and newspaper offices. 
Most of the answers, usually given to 
eager young women who feel the urge to 
write, are guesses or at best observations, 
often prejudiced, based on limited ob- 
servation. The first compilation of sat- 
isfying answers is presented in Careers 
for Women in Journalism by Iona R. 
Logie, just published by the International 
Textbook Company. 

Exactly 881 women employed in jour- 
nalism in 45 states contribute to the data. 
Miss Logie, in preparation for a doctor's 
dissertation at Columbia University, be- 
gan several years ago a survey of all the 
women she could reach in any journalistic 
calling. She gathered lists of names, not 
only from the alumni records of schools 
of journalism, but from every conceiv- 
able organization or listing of women in 
any branch of the occupation. To them 
all she submitted a questionnaire so care- 
fully prepared that it brought a wealth 
of data, as well as 50 supplementary let- 
ters. From the data supplied by these 
881 women she compiled, not only a 
dissertation, but a book of 308 pages re- 
written in popular form. 
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Not content with the findings of her 
questionnaires, Miss Logie checked the 
results against many collateral sources, 
similar surveys in other vocational fields, 
census reports, surveys of newspaper or- 
ganizations, newspaper directories, and 
personnel of typical newspaper staffs. 
Throughout the book, she sought the ex- 
planation of the amazing increase in the 
number of women journalists between 
1920 and 1930, as reported in the fed- 
eral census—an increase in ten years from 
5,730 (or 16 per cent) to 11,924 (or 
23 per cent of all journalistic workers). 

Defining “journalism” as “employed 
writing of a timely, contemporary char- 
acter, and produced to order on definite 
request, or sold in the non-fiction free- 
lance market,” the author found 47.9 per 
cent of her women journalists in news- 
paper offices. The others were working 
for magazines or trade publications, in 
publicity or advertising, as well as in 
many related fields. To each of these she 
devotes a chapter of analysis and statis- 
tics. 

In an interesting study of the ways 
in which these 881 obtained the 1,057 
jobs they had held, Miss Logie refutes 
the charge of Stanley Walker in his City 
Editor that most newspaper women get 
their jobs through “pull” or family re- 
lationship. Only 15 per cent of her 881 
enjoyed such “pull,” and devious were 
the job-hunting methods others reported. 

To sum up the earnings of women 
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journalists was perhaps the hardest task 
in the survey, but the author has tempered 
the statistics with qualifications for geog- 
raphy, size of city, and age of workers. 
The salaries of her 881 range from $10 
to $210 a week, and the author tabulates 
the earnings of various callings and ages. 

The much-discussed problem of col- 
lege training for journalism is thoroughly 
threshed out in an entire chapter. Of the 
881, 57 per cent were graduates of 
schools of journalism, 19 per cent were 
from liberal arts colleges, and 24 per 
cent had not been to college. Many ex- 
pressed vigorous reactions for and against 
special training. 

In a chapter on “When the Salaried 
Women Writer Marries,” the author 
reports that almost exactly half of the 
881 were married, divorced, or widowed. 
One third were “working wives,” 34 
worked with their husbands, and only 
4.5 per cent were divorced. They discus- 
sed all angles of the problem of “the 
journalistic wife’’—and mother. 

While adults interested in vocational 
guidance are analyzing the statistics, the 
section of the book that will be devoured 
by the host of high school and college 
girls who are interested in journalistic 
careers (and recent surveys suggest that 
they rank second only to those interested 
in teaching) will be the 82 pages of 
“Shadow Biographies’’—a series of anon- 
ymous thumb-nail sketches of the careers 
of more than 50 typical women jour- 
nalists. The “human interest”’ is there. 

To characterize the book as valuable 
to persons seeking vocational guidance 
material on women in journalism is too 
mild. It will be indispensable. Further- 
more, its findings will be surprising even 
to persons who have had the closest view 
of women in journalism—even to the 
heads of schools of journalism who have 


spent many years helping girl graduates 
to find jobs. 


GRANT M. Hypr¢ 


Director, School for Journalism, 
University of Wisconsin. 
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RURAL TRENDS IN _ DEPRESSION 
YEARS. By Edmund de S. Brunner. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. 
387. $3.25. 

Edmund de S. Brunners’ Rural Trends 
in Depression Y ears presents his third in- 
tensive study of 140 agricultural villages 
and points out as of 1936, developing 
trends between the years 1930-36. One 
of these trends is the decline of the 
small rural neighborhood in favor of the 
village or small town one, as the result 
of better roads, consolidated schools, re- 
lief projects and the like. Trade, social 
life, recreation, education and religious 
organizations are increasingly centered 
there. High schools, usually in village or 
town centers, are increasingly deter- 
minants of community ranges, bringing 
together for common experiences young 
people from many neighborhoods, and 
building there for them associations that 
are more or less apt to continue, whether 
through marriage or otherwise. 

This and other influences are bring- 
ing about more harmonious relationships 
between villages or towns and open 
country. Also, even during the depres- 
sion, interests of both groups, separately 
and jointly, have been broadening 
through at least the beginnings of cer- 
tain cultural enrichments and increased 
comforts of existence—partly through 
WPA services. Schools have suffered 
greatly but many have also improved in 
important ways, and increased high school 
enrollment has swelled total school at- 
tendance. With some notable exceptions, 
adult education, in relation to its best 












possibilities, is progressing slowly and 
needing coordination of effort, although 
much that is helpful is being done. 

The increasing exodus to the city may 
so emphasize the plight of rural youth 
and of rural areas as to accelerate the 
improvement of rural opportunity. It 
emphasizes increasingly, too, the inevit- 
able interdependence of rural and urban 
interests because, under present rural 
conditions, much of the migration will 
tend to lower city standards through en- 
forced city intake of the dregs of under- 
privileged rural areas. 

Within its range the book is a sub- 
stantial guide for any thoughtful reader 
interested in urban-rural relationships, as 
well as for those concerned primarily with 
rural problems as such. 


O. LATHAM HATCHER 


Alliance for the Guidance of 
Rural Youth, Richmond, Va. 
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SOCIAL LIFE AND PERSONALITY. By 
Emory S. Bogardus and Robert H. Lewis. 
New York, Silver Burdett Company, 1938. 
Pp. 581. $1.80. 

This book heralds a significant ad- 
vance in the field of the social studies in 
penetrating the outer shell of social proc- 
esses and approaching the problems of 
personalities in their interaction in social 
life. The authors state that since society 
is made up of individuals the study of 
social problems should begin with the 
study of the individual and his place in 
society. They hope thereby to lead the 
student to an awareness of his social 
membership and his responsibility for 
contributing to social welfare. 

The materials are organized into units, 
one dealing with certain problems of per- 
sonality development, seven with the na- 
ture and problems of major social insti- 
tutions—the family, the community, play, 
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education, work, art, and religion, and 
two with problems of social control and 
social adjustment. Throughout the book 
significant problems have been posited 
for students, and data and arguments re- 
lated to many controversial issues have 
been marshalled in ways to stimulate 
thoughtful consideration of possible solu- 
tions. In most instances, historical back- 
grounds of conditions or problems have 
been introduced in a thoroughly func- 
tional manner. A wide variety of activi- 
ties, thought questions, and references is 
included in each section together with a 
case study involving usually some indi- 
vidual adjustment problem. 

The treatment of social problems in 
this text is admirable. The discussions 
of personality, however, are more super- 
ficial, include some materials which are 
vulnerable in the light of psychological 
and biological research, and could be 
more thoroughly interrelated with the 
sociological materials. The very brief dis- 
cussions of personality in relation to 
varied institutions in the chapter on so- 
cial adjustments might well have been 
expanded within the units dealing with 
each institution. Opportunities for the 
development or focusing of vocational in- 
terests generally have been overlooked 
except in the art unit where a question- 
able guidance procedure is suggested in 
the form of advising the subject which 
career to select instead of guiding her 
thinking. Insufficient help is afforded 
students to enable them to apply perti- 
nent knowledge to their own problems 
of personality development. There is a 
helpful discussion of social maturity and 
immaturity. 

The concept of interaction between the 
personality and the environment is 
handled more as a problem of molding 
and control than as one of developing or 
warping inner potentialities. This is 
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doubtless due to the greater emphasis 
upon the sociological than the psycholog- 
ical approach. In spite of suggested limi- 
tations, this book represents an important 
pioneering step in the development of 
a more vital and functioning type of so- 
cial studies. 

MARGARET E. BENNETT 
Director of Guidance, 
Pasadena City Schools 
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THE 1938 MENTAL MEASUREMENT 
YEARBOOK. Edited by Oscar K. Buros. 
New Brunswick, N. J., Rutgers University 
Press, 1938. Pp. 415. $3.00. 

One of the most frequent requests 
that come to the desk of this reviewer 
is “Please send me a list of tests that 
can be used in guidance.’ Manifestly, 
such an inquiry cannot be answered. The 
number of tests on the market exceeds 
one thousand. But the tragic part is that 
“convincing critical and statistical data on 
the validity, reliability, and norms of 
these measures are available in probably 
less than ten per cent of the cases.’’ Con- 
structors of tests are prone to rush new 
tests on the market without testing them 
to see if they are reliable and valid, and 
without offering evidence concerning 
their practical significance. 

The editor of this yearbook conceived 
the idea that if all tests offered for public 
consumption could be publicly criticized 
and if their shortcomings could be 
pointed out and their approximate value 
appraised by experts, the entire plane of 
testing would be elevated. In two pre- 
vious volumes he published lists of tests, 
but in the preparation of this volume he 
secured the assistance of 145 specialists 
in tests who furnished critiques. The re- 
sult is a compendium describing all paper 
and pencil tests published in the United 


States and Great Britain within the past 
two or three years, each test being crit- 
icized by two persons. They are con- 
veniently classified into groups such as: 
tests for measuring achievement in school 
subjects, attitudes and opinions, character 
and personality, intelligence. 

While this volume will still not tell 
the superintendent or principal or teacher 
who wishes to “use some tests’ exactly 
which tests he should use, it will at any 
rate indicate certain ones that may be 
avoided, and it will enlighten him regard- 
ing the considerations that make a test 
“good or bad.” 

A feature of considerable value is 
a section (200 pages) of reviews of 
books on mental measurement, research, 
and statistics. Directories of periodicals 
and publishers are furnished, and the 
work is adequately indexed. 

The section entitled ‘Vocations’ con- 
sists of 14 pages, the largest unit being 
devoted to interest inventories. Probably 
the reason certain tests proposed for the 
measurement of vocational aptitudes were 
omitted is that publishers declined to sub- 
mit samples of apparatus-tests for ap- 
praisal. 

The editor dreamed at one time of a 
“consumers’ research organization” which 
might serve as a sort of Bureau of Stand- 
ards in the field of mental measurement. 
Failing to obtain the necessary support, 
he adopted the plan incorporated in this 
volume, and he promises, if this is well 
received, to continue the service in suc- 
cessive editions. It is safe to predict the 
support of this aim, for anyone who 
works with mental measurements is 
bound to need a copy at his elbow. 


Harry D. Kitson 


Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 
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SCHOLASTIC, ECONOMIC, AND SO- 
CIAL BACKGROUNDS OF UNEM- 
PLOYED YOUTH. By Walter F. Dearborn 
and John W. M. Rothney. Harvard Bulle- 
tins in Education, No. 20. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. 172. 
$1.50. 

This volume reports the study of the 
vocational experience of the experimental 
group of the Harvard Growth Study. 
Members of this group, as is well known, 
had been examined repeatedly, beginning 
in 1922 when they were in the first 
grade of the public school and continuing 
over a period of twelve years. Their so- 
ciological backgrounds, physical and 
mental growth, medical history, and 
scholastic achievement had been studied 
at each stage of development. The group 
numbered more than three thousand at 
the beginning of the study, giving a 
wealth of data on a large number of 
subjects. 

The experimental group belonged to 
the generation of young people who ap- 
proached maturity during the depression. 
This study was undertaken to determine 
their experiences in seeking employment 
and the relation of those experiences to 
their developmental history. Other 
studies have been made of youth in the 
depression, but no study came to the 
problem with so much background infor- 
mation about the experimental group. 
Can success or failure during the eco- 
nomic crisis be related to any of the in- 
formation which had been accumulated 
about this group over the years? 

Employment information was gathered 
by a comprehensive questionnaire sent to 
1,541 subjects and answered by 1,360. 
Data were secured about employment 
status, methods of seeking employment, 
training plans, income, and the attitudes 
developed toward society, government, 
and education. Samplings of these replies 
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were checked for accuracy by objective 
records or correspondence with employ- 
ers. 

The test group was classified by em- 
ployment status as follows: those em- 
ployed full time, those unemployed, those 
who worked more than half time, those 
who worked less than half time, those 
at home who desired no work, those con- 
tinuing their education. Most of those 
employed were working at unskilled or 
semi-skilled levels. The six classes were 
then compared by the records of the 
earlier studies to find diagnostic differ- 
ences, if any, between the groups. 

The results of this study contradict 
many armchair interpretations. Differ- 
ences in employment status previously 
were not consistently related to school 
absences, tardiness, grades, reading or 
arithmetic tests taken at eight and twelve 
years of age, intelligence test scores, extra- 
curricular activities, favored subjects of 
study, self-estimated degree of training, 
skeletal development, or anthropometric 
measurements. Significant differences 
were found in ethnic origin, methods of 
seeking employment, employment dur- 
ing school years, and education beyond 
the high school level. Chance seems to 
have been the secret of the successful. 
The report of the attitudes showed a 
strong desire for work, with moderate 
convictions in social and political fields. 

The Harvard Growth Study has dis- 
covered no important differences between 
the employed and unemployed among the 
younger workers, and such findings con- 
tribute to an understanding of the results 
of the economic crisis among young 
people. Both employers and educators 
can examine this publication with profit. 

WENDELL S. DysINGER 


Thiel College, 
Greenville, Pa. 
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GROUP METHODS IN VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE. By Louis H. Sobel and Joseph 
Samler. New York, The Furrow Press, 1938. 
Pp. 111. 75 cents. 

This publication marks the collabora- 
tion of Louis H. Sobel, identified for a 
number of years with the Jewish Com- 
munity Center movement, and Joseph 
Samler, a vocational guidance counselor 
in the Brooklyn schools. They have com- 
bined their efforts to produce a practical 
manual for staff members and club lead- 
ers in group work agencies. Although 
the authors are concerned largely with the 
special vocational adjustment problems of 
Jewish young people, the techniques and 
media which they suggest are not dis- 
similar to those widely employed in pub- 
lic school systems where group guidance 
programs have been functioning. The 
book has been awaited eagerly by work- 
ers in community centers, settlement 
houses, Y.M.H.A.’s, and other youth- 
serving agencies that have desired to im- 
prove and extend their vocational gui- 
dance activities. 

Introducing vocational guidance into 
the programs of the semi-autonomous, 
voluntary associations of young people 
and adults who populate the social center 
is not a problem that is readily solved. 
It is precisely in this area that the authors 
make their contribution. In an all too 
brief but very readable treatment such 
topics are covered as: “The Club and Vo- 
cational Guidance,” “Organizing a Vo- 
cational Guidance Program in the Club,” 
“The Function of the Club Leader in a 
Guidance Program,” and “Vocational 
Guidance in Child Care Institutions.” 
The analysis of situations which provide 
opportunities for integrating vocational 
guidance into group work agencies is 
thoroughgoing. 


Approximately half the volume con- 
sists of repetition of the familiar outlines 
for investigating occupations, sample oc- 
cupational outlines, and a list of the com- 
munity resources for vocational guidance 
in New York. A good selected bibli- 
ography is included, which should be of 
inestimable value to the serious group 
worker wishing to improve his usefulness 
in promoting the optimum vocational ad- 
justment of his clients. Mildred E. Lin- 
coln’s Teaching about Vocational Life 
should not have been omitted, however, 
since it contains much pertaining to the 
classroom which the resourceful social 
worker will be able to adapt to club situ- 
ations. 

If any dispute is invited by the authors, 
it is in their tacit acceptance of the social- 
recreational club as being self-consciously 
an educational group per se. Some of 
their proposals for self-analysis and job 
analysis of the customary activities of club 
members seem far-fetched. Moreover, 
despite their frequent assertions concern- 
ing the dangers involved for the layman 
in dabbling with psychological _tech- 
niques, the manual does not consistently 
distinguish between what the vocational 
guidance specialist can do and what may 
be reserved more properly for the vol- 
unteer or casually trained leader. 

It is hoped that in a subsequent vol- 
ume, the authors will provide us with 
case materials, as well as with informa- 
tion about the differential approach to 
various age, cultural, and economic 
groups. 

GEORGE NEWBURGER 
Director of Vocational Guidance, 


Council Educational Alliance, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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